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CHANGING PERSPECTIVES IN LOCAL HISTORY 


RICHARD H. SHRYOCK* 


been exhorting one another to cultivate local history, 

but they still avoid it in large numbers. As one of them 
I therefore approach the subject with some diffidence, fully 
aware that our precepts may seem far removed from practice. 
Yet it is good for the professional’s soul to contemplate local 
history even if he makes no direct contribution to it. For 
this will remind him that there are non-professionals at 
work who have something to offer him, and to whom he in 
turn—it is hoped—may be of some aid. Each of these points 
merits elaboration, in terms of the nature of local historical 
studies and of the course these have actually followed in the 
United States over the past two centuries. 

I am quite aware that local historical endeavors are not 
to be entirely equated with amateur activities, or national 
studies with professional interests. Academic scholars have 
occasionally provided excellent local studies, while amateurs 
have made distinguished contributions to national themes 
in the very hey-day of the professionals. To the extent that 
the latter have neglected local themes over the past half 
century, however, this area has been left in large measure 
to amateurs. And to this extent the contrast between national 


Nor the past fifteen years professional historians have 


* Professor Shyrock, specialist in the history of medicine, formerly on the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, is now William H. Welch Professor 
of the History of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University. Paper given at Coop- 
erstown September, 1949. 
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and local historical work was one between the activities of 
professionals and of amateurs. A gap broadened between 
these two groups after about 1890; a gap which needs to be 
closed in their mutual interest. 

Every field of knowledge recedes or advances in response 
to the operation of two major factors; that is, to the sur- 
rounding social and intellectual environment, and to what 
one may term the internal logic of the subject itself. A 
science, responds to its cultural environment—as did physics, 
for example, under the impact of the industrial revolution— 
and at the same time must have reached a certain point in 
its own technical development before particular discoveries 
can be made. It is true that historical activities, like litera- 
ture and the fine arts, seem to be related primarily to their 
cultural environment—to the spirit of the times—rather 
than to an internal factor. This is because they are rela- 
tively non-technical in nature. No particular discovery has 
to be made before literary men can shift from a romantic 
to a naturalistic approach, or before historians can transfer 
their attention from political to economic themes. Yet even 
in historical work there is some difference between the 
internal logic—using that term broadly—of one type of inter- 
est and another. Both of these elements, the Zeitgeist and 
the intrinsic nature of historical activities, can be observed 
in operation in the past development of American historio- 
graphy. 

We are all aware that the writing of American history, as 
it is usually defined, began with local themes. Bradford’s 
Plymouth is the classic example. There was at first little else 
to write about. But as the Colonies became well established 
and loomed larger in men’s minds than did particular settle- 
ments, interest shifted to provincial narratives. The best 
known works of the eighteenth century related to the latter 
field—to the history of Virgina, of Massachusetts, and so on. 
This remained true for several decades after the Revolution; 
since in the nature of the case, the new Union had not then 
existed long enough to provide much of a story. Neverthe- 
less, the revolutionary upheaval appealed to the imagination 
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of scholars, and—what was perhaps more important in inspir- 
ing historical work—to their loyalties as well. A people 
who now had a national government and who were already 
talking about a national culture would almost inevitably 
turn their attention to national history, once the passage of 
time had given them any. 

Even before this, indeed, the existence of the Union 
affected historiography; since it encouraged scholars to read 
the current state of unity back into the Colonial era. This is 
well illustrated in the work of the first historian who felt 
that he must cover the entire country as it was constituted 
by about 1790. This was, curiously enough, neither a native 
nor an English scholar, but a professor in a Hamburg gym- 
nasium. It is significant that this scholar, Eberling, in setting 
out to tell the story of the entire country, still felt it best to 
do this state by state.? Here, presumably, was a transition 
stage between an era which had focused on state studies and 
the ensuing one which would emphasize national themes. 

It is a truism that as the Federal Union grew, the out- 
standing historical writings became concerned with the 
nation rather than with localities or states. This was, of 
course, not a peculiarly American phenomenon: it was an 
age of nationalism throughout the western world. Historians 
were responding to and in turn encouraging this aspect of 
the Zeitgeist. And because the most obvious expressions of 
nationalism were those of a political nature, it was political 
history and related topics which received major attention 
during the nineteenth century. Or, to be more exact, national 
political matters became the concern of the best known 
authorities. This was obvious enough with those who wrote 
histories of the United States. And the meaning of even the 
state and sectional works which appeared during the half- 
century following the Civil War usually lay in their relation- 
ship to the national epic. This was true, for example, of 
both the southern and western studies undertaken by the 
new guild of academic historians after 1890. 

Prior to that time, the best known historians had been 
literary gentlemen who were professional writers if not 
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strictly professional historians. They expressed not only the 
current nationalism but also the romatic temper of the Vic- 
torian era. It was the colorful as well as the patriotic tone 
of their writings which accounted for their appeal. It is often 
forgotten what a sharp contrast they presented, in this respect, 
to their predecessors. One of the best known of the latter, 
Thomas Prince, had deliberately adopted annalistic forms 
lest he be tempted into stylistic embellishments which might 
warp his interpretations.’ To this temptation, early Victor- 
ian masters succumbed with enthusiasm. 

Somewhere along the line, local historical interests seemed 
to be lost in the shuffle. One would so gather, at least, in 
reading works on the history of American history. Actually, 
however, this was by no means the case. The early historical 
societies, organized in the old seaports between about 1800 
and 1850, were largely concerned with the history of their 
respective cities. Although the age of these centers doubtless 
provided some romantic appeal, the original statements of 
the societies indicate a sober interest in objective history 
which was in keeping with the eighteenth century tradition. 
They were more concerned with the prosaic assembling of 
records than they were with the publication of dramatic 
narratives. In like manner, those who continued to write the 
history of towns, counties, and states, went about this in a 
matter of fact way. This was equally true of the scribe who 
published a sketchy account of his own small town, and of 
the more systematic annalists who prepared summaries of 
urban records. Just because this type of composition was 
neither nationalistic nor romantic, it made little popular 
appeal and its perpetrators remained obscure figures. 

One may observe, at this point, differences between the 
internal logic of the two types of historiography under con- 
sideration. The professionals were concerned with over-all 
developments and interpretations; the local writers with a 
summary of the facts. The latter were motivated by an 
interest in everything which had happened just because it 
had happened. Nearly every community of some age exhib- 
ited persons in whom such a curiosity seemed to be innate. 
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(It was akin to the enthusiasm of early naturalists, who 
described all the local species without showing any interest 
in the origins of species). Meantime the rewards as well as 
the motivations of local historians were of a distinctive 
nature. They acquired a sense of intimate association with 
times past in their own community and with physical sur- 
vivals—a feeling for the nuances of human experience in a 
particular setting—which was usually denied to the scholar 
dealing in sweeping generalizations. Inherent in these assoc- 
iations were humanistic values; the lives of those who wrote 
cr read the story of their own communities were enriched 
in some subtle manner. It seems likely that they also derived 
from this background a better understanding of the present 
community, even as a knowledge of national backgrounds 
is supposed to throw light on the present national situation. 

The weakness of those who compiled most of the old town 
and county histories is obvious enough. They frequently 
seemed oblivious to the larger trends, indifferent to the 
broader interpretations. Lacking the criteria of selection 
which these could have provided, they stressed the pictures- 
que and the anecdotal. Academic scholars were therefore 
inclined to dismiss their work as being “merely antiquarian” 
in nature. One can understand this attitude, for it would 
certainly have been unfortunate if American historical writ- 
ing had operated only on the level of local annals. Yet there 
was a certain complacency in this attitude which was hardly 
justified by the achievements of the professionals. If they 
were strong where local scribes were weak, the reverse was 
equally true. In two respects, the professionals needed just 
what local history could give them but were long unaware of 
or indifferent to these values. 

In the first place, the well-known scholars were in such a 
hurry to write sweeping narratives that they could not take 
time to look into, or wait for others to investigate, the mul- 
titudinous local and state events out of which national hap- 
penings emerged. One need not claim here that national 
history was merely the sum of its parts. Some trends, such as 
certain foreign relations, may have been initiated primarily 
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at the federal level. Nevertheless, many generalizations about 
what occurred in various states and localities, adding up to 
a national picture, were based on a quite inadequate 
knowledge of state and local history. What the national 
historians commonly did was to select various local or state 
events as typical, without any particular evidence as to why 
they were typical. In practice, such authors were tempted 
to select fragmentary data because (1) they happened to be 
easily available, (2) they fitted nicely into preconceived 
views, or (3) they lent themselves to picturesque or dramatic 
treatment—all this in about that order of frequency. 

It was also an inadequate evaluation of state and local 
history, as well as ignorance of these areas, which warped 
the larger interpretations. Just because political historians 
focused upon national developments, they were likely to 
assume that these were most significant and that smaller 
political units required little or no attention. Yet during the 
greater part of American history, what went on in Washing- 
ton was largely a surface manifestation of currents which 
moved below on state and local levels. Professor Nichols has 
recently called attention, for example, to the need for under- 
standing the state political machines if we are to compre- 
hend the circumstances which led directly into the Civil 
War. In other cases, developments of significance within 
states or localities were overlooked simply because these did 
not find national expression. Prior to 1870, for example, 
public health was almost entirely a matter of local concern, 
and the historian who was preoccupied with national events 
never even encountered the subject. 

Of course we cannot wait for sectional or national histories 
until good studies of all the constituent localities and states 
are available. And even if the latter were at hand, the 
national historian could hardly digest each and every one of 
them. But he could at least sample them, along with local 
sources. And what is equally important, he should develop 
a working theory about his sampling procedure and a frank 
consciousness of its limitations. 

The second respect in which local history had much to 
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offer to the national related to subject matter. The prevailing 
political emphasis in the latter field persisted until about 
1890, when it began to be supplemented by a concern about 
economic trends and influences. Despite premonitions in 
the practice of McMaster, there was relatively little academic 
interest in social or cultural history until after 1920. Such 
an interest, however, had been maintained throughout the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries by two groups of 
amateurs—by specialists devoted to particular arts and 
sciences, and by the local historians. The latter, in this con- 
nection, could boast a certain virtue in what seemed their 
chief defect. For by including rather indiscriminately in 
their works everything which had seemed of consequence to 
the community, they preserved social data which a prevail- 
ing school of national historians ignored. 

The degree to which this was the case is now often forgot- 
ten. I will cite only one illustration of this, with which those 
of us who happen to hail from Philadelphia are well familiar. 
In 1867, an “antiquarian” by the name of Thomas West- 
cott began publishing his ‘History of Philadelphia” in a 
local newspaper. We now have in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania a set of his work bound in thirty-two volumes, 
illustrated with drawings and contempory documents. West- 
cott, not being one of the professional literati had presum- 
ably not been informed that he should devote himself to 
the national story. In consequence his work, which is both 
accurate and thorough, is a mine of information on the 
social and cultural history of the city. And it appeared some 
twenty years before McMaster’s first volume is supposed to 
have heralded a renaissance of social history. 

Incidentally, we «\!so owe to state and local historians 
important extensions in the range of sources employed in 
writing American history. In working on the several states 
about 1790, Eberling began the systematic exploitation of 
newspaper materials—almost a century, in this case, before 
McMaster is usually said to have introduced this procedure. 
The German scholar’s collection of eighteenth-century Amer- 
ican papers, now reposing in the Widener Library, was the 
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largest such collection in the country as late as about 1875. 
Again, we are largely indebted to antiquarians for the preser- 
vation of physical remains. These, by definition, were local 
objects; and most of them would have long since disappeared 
had it not been for local interest—supplemented in recent 
decades by the concern of state historical societies and com- 
missions. I am thinking not only of the old houses and land- 
marks, but of the collections of folk art, clothing, furniture, 
tools, machines, and the like. These are of the greatest value 
for just those aspects of the past which national historians so 
long overlooked—the history of the family, of the arts, and 
of technology. 

Outstanding are such museums as those in Cooperstown, 
and in Bucks and Lancaster Counties in Pennsylvania. It is 
true that some local collections exhibited the same indis- 
criminate jumbling of materials as is found in certain local 
histories. But the trend is toward a systematic arrangement 
in terms of subject catagories or of time sequences. The 
latter arrangement is hardly feasible except in large collec- 
tions, but in these it has great possibilities. The world model 
in this respect was set by Dr. Miiller in the Deutsches 
Museum at Munich; and it is disappointing that some 
science museums in this country have either been unable or 
are disinclined to follow his example. The Metropolitan in 
New York City approaches it in its sequence of seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth century interiors. So does the 
Farmers’ Museum at Cooperstown, in its fine arrangement 
of agricultural implements. Since continuity is viewed as 
the essence of history, it would be enlightening to arrange 
other collections of art and technology in this same order. 

There may be no evidence that McMaster, and other 
academic men who subsequently took up social and cultural 
topics, drew their inspiration from local collectors or histor- 
ians. The origin of their interest was doubtless more complex 
than this. But certain of the local histories have preserved 
much information of this sort which otherwise would have 
been lost or which, at best, would have entailed additional 
labor in the finding. Professionals, moreover, still have 
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something to learn from the catholicity of interest displayed 
by amateurs. Addiction to national themes still operates as 
one factor which discourages scholars from moving over into 
social or cultural fields.* It is true that one can prepare, with 
some justification, histories of American art, of American 
science, or of the American family. But such subjects do not 
seem to fit so snugly into the national epic as do political or 
economic narratives. 


The upshot of all this is that professional historians should 
take local history more seriously, should contribute to and 
be better informed about it, and should provide such guid- 
ance to amateur students or writers in this field as their 
specialized training may make possible. The professionals 
should not dominate the amateurs, lest the latter lose their 
distinctive merits. Both state and local history should be cul- 
tivated by those who see them, as it were, from the inside 
out. But this is not inconsistent with a sophisticated approach 
—one which will include something of the techniques and 
perspectives of trained scholars. The local historian should 
have some knowledge of sectional or national backgrounds 
in order to recognize the significance of certain community 
developments, and he should also cultivate the literary 
virtues. It is in these respects that professionals may be useful 
to amateurs. And the better the local product is in conse- 
quence, the more truly useful it will be in turn to the 
national historians. In a word, the two groups should get 
together: a point on which we would doubtless have agreed 
in the first place. 

There have been indications over the last two decades 
that this process is under way. It has been encouraged, to 
begin with, by certain social trends. Increasing public interest 
in American history in general has provided a favorable 
environment for the cultivation of local history in particular. 
The centennials, the “Freedom Train,” the radio programs, 
and the popularity of historical novels all point in this 
direction. It may not be without significance that even a 
syndicated “comic strip” on American history is now run- 
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ning in the newspapers. It provides no citations and is any- 
thing but comic; but, for all I know, it may suggest historical 
perspectives to many who rarely consult the New England 
Quarterly or the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 

So obvious is popular interest that the History Book Club 
is now inviting its readers to send in explanations of this 
phenomenon. It does not, however, inform them that the 
possibilities here have already been well analyzed in Dr. 
Stevens’ address of last October.’ As there noted, current 
interest in American history may be ascribed to (1) the 
growing maturity of the country, which induces retrospec- 
tion and regard for the past, (2) a certain nostalgia for the 
dear dead days, which provides escape from the present; and 
(3) a desire to combat alien ideologies by reviving a knowl- 
edge of and loyalty to American traditions. 

Since these motivations will continue to influence historical 
activities in the near future, it may be said in passing that 
centennials have their merits and that nostalgia is at least an 
amiable weakness. But Dr. Stevens believes that the chief 
stimulus to present attitudes is the desire to revive national 
ideals in opposition to totalitarianism. Most of us view this 
concern as a timely and vital one. Professor Toynbee has 
even suggested that the Russians have served a ‘“‘providential 
mission” in stirring us up in this regard.’ I would emphasize, 
nevertheless, the obligation of historians to prevent the 
enthusiasms so engendered from degenerating into efforts at 
mere indoctrination. Emotional appeals to loyalty have their 
place only if guided by reason of the sort which objective 
historians ought to provide. We should guard against using 
history, as it has so often been used, simply to arouse an 
unthinking nationalism. Otherwise, we are untrue to the 
very traditions which we set out to defend. 

Obviously involved in these reactions is a consciousness 
of the present world position of the United States. An under- 
standing of the American heritage is desired not only for 
domestic uses, but also as a guide in international relations. 
We have to take our bearings from the past if we are to 
understand ‘“‘what this country stands for” in world affairs. 
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This situation may also have had its influence on the grow- 
ing interest in American history in the colleges, which 
parallels the popular response. One illustration of this is the 
mushrooming of majors in “American Civilization,” wherein 
a considerable portion of the work relates to history in the 
usual sense. Professors and students in various departments 
—in English, fine arts, social science, and so on—are establish- 
ing closer contacts with the history personnel and becoming 
more conscious of the historical implications of their respec- 
tive fields. One group in particular, those members of 
English departments who devote themselves to American 
literature, seem to be metamorphosing themselves into cul- 
tural historians.* 

Meanwhile, academic historians have been turning to a 
special type of local history in response to what Schlesinger 
called “The Rise of the City.” A number of professionals 
now specialize on urban studies, and have prepared general 
histories of cities—such as Miss Pierce’s Chicago and Still’s 
Milwaukee. Dr. McKelvey’s work on the history of Rochester 
affords another illustration. Others have found the city a 
locus for intensive tracings of economic or social develop- 
ments, as in Albion’s work on the port of New York and 
Handlin’s account of Boston immigrants. Competent 
amateurs might make similar studies of special aspects of 
urban developments, if they combined some knowledge of 
historical methods and an intimate association with the 
center selected. The preparation of a general history of any 
city of over 50,000, however, is now so complex a matter that 
it were probably best left to professionals. Indeed, it is a 
question whether any one of this latter group can handle the 
story of a large city as well as could a group of specialists. 
It seems unfortunate that foundations, which have aided 
regional studies on a considerable scale, have been disin- 
clined to assist an experiment in team-work on the history 
of metropolitan areas. 

Such team-work would involve the cooperation of sociolo- 
gists, economists, political scientists and others. These 
specialists have long been concerned, in one way or another, 
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with local studies. Those made by sociologists, such as the 
Lynds’ Middletown or Lloyd Warner’s analyses of class 
stratification, involve more or less historical background and 
may provide perspectives for local historians. 

I have had no opportunity to measure, in terms of publi- 
cations, the quantity of professional output in the local 
history field. This has apparently been increasing over the 
past two or three decades; certainly the number of urban 
studies is mounting. On the other hand, it still seems excep- 
tional for academic writers to devote themselves to what is 
usually implied in the phrase “local history”; that is, to the 
story of small towns, counties, or other units of very limited 
size. For that reason, it is this latter field in which the work 
of competent amateurs seems especially appropriate. But it 
is apparent that there are many other opportunities before 
them, as in work on the history of particular institutions, 
organizations, and movements in either rural or urban 
settings. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the activities of local 
individuals or groups are not limited to the writing of 
finished works. The founding and maintenance of the many 
local historical societies are evidences of their concern for 
preserving local records, buildings, and collections. Talks, 
papers, and discussions all have their place in even small 
groups; as well as in the larger societies. The collection of 
extensive materials and continuous programs of publication, 
however, will usually be limited to state organizations or to 
a few of the older societies in the large cities. Educational 
programs, such as that associated with the “Junior Histor- 
ians” have been developed in cooperation with the public 
schools. ‘These have promise, as far as historical societies are 
concerned; though I suppose that the measure of their 
effectiveness may be set by the time which busy teachers 
are able to devote to them. 

I wonder, in this connection, to what extent similar 
experiments have been made in cooperation with other 
institutions; for example, with public libraries, with 
museums, or with adult education groups? Many of you are 
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more familiar with these matters than I, but personal obser- 
vation convinces me that some adult groups will display a 
lively interest in talks on either national or local history of 
the sort that can be provided by local societies. If there is a 
professional historian at hand and if he happens to be a 
reasonably effective speaker—which is not to be taken for 
granted—he may well assist in such ventures. 

The more active societies are aware that the teaching of 
history provides a background for writing it. Writing is worth 
while even if the product is not published, since it provides 
individuals with a sense of participation. Some persons may 
do good work “on their own” with the aid of certain publi- 
cations to be mentioned shortly; but others will need the 
stimulus of informal, personal instruction. Interest in this 
possibility has been marked in New York State. The Roches- 
ter Museum, for example, recently held an informal seminar 
on the history of that city which was conducted by Dr. 
Phyllis Allen. Open to any serious person, it was unburdened 
by the formalities associated with university programs; and 
the members apparently had a good time and turned out 
interesting papers. Notable are the “Seminars on American 
Culture” held here at Cooperstown during the last two sum- 
mers by the New York State Historical Association. These 
provide a week’s discussion on “various problems of local 
historical endeavor.” The 1948 meetings included sessions 
on “The Writing of Local History” directed by Dr. Albert 
B. Corey, and on “The Teaching of Local History” led by 
Miss Mary E. Cunningham.’ One would expect that such 
discussions, provided from time to time in any state, would 
both stimulate historical activities and improve their quality. 

It may be mentioned in passing that one local institution 
here in the East, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, has 
undertaken conferences intended to broaden the outlook of 
professional historians rather than of amateurs. For the past 
two years, the Society has brought scholars together to discuss 
the general interpretation of American history, and it is 
planned to continue these gatherings next year. If this seems 
like carrying coals to Newcastle, it must be remembered 
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that neither the American Historical Association nor the 
sectional associations provide facilities for the leisurely 
exchange of opinions which take place during the two days’ 
sessions in Philadelphia. The well-established local or state 
society, if it possesses rooms and funds, can thus provide 
opportunities for scholars which the professional organiza- 
tions themselves do not supply. 

The papers presented at the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania are read by participants in advance, so that the time 
of the sessions is reserved for discussions. Both the papers 
and comments thereon are published in the April issue of 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. Since 
the meetings focus upon some one problem of basic signifi- 
cance, these proceedings may be of interest to local as well 
as to national historians.'° 

There is one type of historical group which does not quite 
fit into the picture of either professional or community 
societies. Although not necessarily concerned with local 
history, it is local in origin and membership. This is the 
private history club, usually composed of business and 
professional men who ride history as a hobby. Some of them 
ride well. Their interests may range over American history, 
or be as specialized as the Civil War focus of an old Chicago 
group. Members talk or read papers at each meeting and 
occasionally publish. An example in New York State is the 
New Rochelle Club, whose interests are of a quite serious 
nature. As informal, private gatherings, these groups are 
rarely associated with historical societies; and as far as I am 
aware, there is no record of their number and locations. Yet 
they appear to be part of the total picture. 

Except for these private gatherings, marked progress has 
been made over the last two decades in bringing together 
the many local societies and in promoting contacts between 
them and professional scholars. Even with the encourage- 
rent afforded by growing popular interest in American 
history, this association of professionals with amateurs did 
not just occur spontaneously. It was doubtless the easiest 
thing for each type of personnel to go its way, undisturbed 
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by its own limitations. Contacts during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries were largely restricted to the 
dealings of certain professors with other members of old 
libraries and historical societies. These were not entirely 
unfruitful, for such academic men prepared useful surveys 
of state and local records for the American Historical Asso- 
ciation between 1900 and 1915. More promising develop- 
ments occurred during the 1920’s and 30’s, when growth in 
the number and functions of local societies was paralleled 
by the establishment of state historical commissions and 
archives. These departments varied in calibre; from active 
ones provided with modern facilities and professional guid- 
ance, to stuffy and obscure units over which hovered well- 
intentioned but venerable antiquarians. As soon as well- 
trained persons were established in state offices, they were 
apt to assume leadership in the societies. In other cases this 
sequence was reversed; competent leaders in historical socie- 
ties, some of which were organized by professionals, secured 
the establishment or reorganization of the state commissions. 
Whatever its origin, an efficient state office was in a logical 
position to aid and coordinate the activities of local bodies. 
The next step in organization was to bring both state and 
local units together in the national Conference of Historical 
Societies. This body, which issued the useful handbook 
providing data on its constituents, met during the 1930's 
with the American Historical Association. This was expected 
to promote helpful exchanges with professional scholars. 
A few of the latter responded by urging academic men to 
give more heed to local studies. They stressed also the services 
which these scholars could offer to amateurs. About 1940 
the Social Science Research Council took this opportunity 
so seriously that it appointed a special Committee on Local 
History. Through this Committee, the Council subsequently 
revised and published a substantial manual on the writing of 
local history which, it was hoped, would be the answer to 
the local historian’s prayer.’ Mayhap this manual is too 
detailed and ambitious for everyday purposes, but it would 
be interesting to know how far it has actually been used. 
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Meantime, the response of rank and file A. H. A. members 
to the joint sessions with the Conference of Historical Socie- 
ties was not too encouraging. At these hectic gatherings, most 
professionals were busy with their immediate concerns and 
had little time for anything outside the conventional fields. 
Certain leaders of the Conference therefore organized in 
1940-41 the present American Association for State and 
Local History. They envisaged the new Association from the 
start as one devoted to local history at what Dr. Stevens calls 
the “grass roots” level. To quote him further, The Associa- 
tion undertook to assist in every possible way “the entire 
fraternity of local and non-professional historians.” You are 
all familiar with its publications directed to this end—with 
its practical bulletins, with the State and Local History News, 
and with American Heritage. The meetings of the Associa- 
tion provide opportunities for the personal associations so 
essential in such an organization. 

The Association was fortunate in its leadership and in 
securing initial financial aid from the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. A further grant was made to it by this Society 
during the past year; but as renewal is unlikely hereafter, 
it is to be hoped that the Association will soon become 
entirely self-sustaining. The publication record over the 
first decade has really been a remarkable one. It was a stroke 
of especial good fortune when Miss Cunningham established, 
under the sponsorship of the Association but without expense 
to it, the quarterly American Heritage;'* for this journal 
provides general discussions which nicely supplement the 
current items and reports in the History News. 

State and local historians now have in the national Asso- 
ciation just what is needed to stimulate, guide, and coordin- 
ate all their activities. The Association, in turn, needs their 
support and their ideas, if it is to realize its possibilites to 
the full. It also needs to enlist further interest among profes- 
sional scholars working in the American history field. A 
point of contact with the latter is afforded by the “Society 
of American Historians,’ who have as their purpose the 
founding of a high-grade popular magazine of American 
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history. Indirectly, at least, the Association may encourage 
among professionals a fuller realization of the values which 
local and state studies offer even to those primarily con- 
cerned with national developments. 

In view of all these circumstances—of popular and pro- 
fessional interest, and of the existence of organizations which 
can make the most of these interests—the prospects before us 
are much more encouraging than they were only a decade 
ago. Local history, like time, marches on! 


1E. g., to the works of William Stith on Virginia (1747), and of William 
Smith on New York (1757). 

2 Eugene E. Doll, “American History As Interpreted By German Histor- 
ians From 1770 to 1815,” Trans. of the Amer. Philosophical Soc., new series, 
vol. 38, pt. 5 (Philadelphia, June, 1949) . 

8 Thomas Prince, Chronological History of New England in the Form of 
Annals (Boston, 1826), pp. xx, xxi. 

4Carl Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen (New York, 1942), 374. 

5 See remarks of Frederick C. Lane, in the Penna. Mag. of Hist. and 
Biog., April, 1949, pp. 215 ff. 

6“Our Association: Past, Present and Future”; presidential address before 
the American Association of State and Local History, 1948. 

7Arnold J. Toynbee, “How to Turn the Tables on Russia,” Woman’s 
Home Companion, August, 1949, p. 31. 

8 Richard H. Shryock, “The Nature and Implications of Programs in 
American Civilization,” American Heritage, April, 1949. 

9 State and Local History News, “The President’s Page,” IV, (Sept., 1948) , 


10 The meetings were originally suggested by Professor Roy F. Nichols 
and Mr. Richard N. Williams, 2nd., Director of the Society; and we are 
indebted to the Council of the Society for its generous support of the pro- 
gram. The theme of the 1948 sessions was “The Need of a New Political 
History”; that for 1949 related to accomplishments in American history 
over the past decade and to the opportunities which lie ahead. The 1950 
session was devoted to a discussion of the training of historians. 

11 Donald D. Parker, Local History: How to Gather It, Write It, And 
Publish It, revised and edited by Bertha E. Josephson for . . . the Social 
Science Research Council (New York, 1944). See also George I. Oeste, (Ed.), 
“Teaching Local History in Today’s World,” Proceeds. of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies, vol. 44, Pt. If (Philadelphia, 1948) . 

12 Stevens, op. cit., p. 4. 
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BOOKS IN THE WILDERNESS 


SOME 19th-CENTURY UPSTATE PUBLISHERS 


MADELEINE B. STERN* 


n the year 1800, along the muddy roads of upstate New 
[ von: a portly, good-natured man on horseback might 

have been seen riding along, his neat pouch stuffed with 
parcels, his saddlebags filled with newspapers and a few 
books and pamphlets.' As he drew up before a store or 
tavern in a sparsely populated settlement, his arrival was 
announced by the sounding of a long tin horn, and the blasts 
attracted the villagers who came to learn the tidings of this 
“herald of a noisy world.” 

He was the post-rider, and the route he had taken passed 
near swampland and thick woods and wilderness, along 
wagon roads that had been broken through the forests over 
Indian trails. He had ridden over rough and muddy roads 
to settlements consisting of a saw and grist mill and a few 
rude log dwellings, to bring to the villagers the news of the 
world. It required a week to get intelligence from Albany, 
two weeks from New York, and two months from Europe; 
so the papers he carried in his saddlebags contained accounts 
of the timely visit of Bonaparte to the Directory and resolu- 
tions in honor of the memory of General Washington. They 
advertised European and India goods, Jamaica spirits, glass 
beads and dried codfish, muffs and caps and tippets, and 
Spanish hides. Perhaps, along with the papers, he took from 
his saddlebags a few books and pamphlets also, for the New 
+ The latest of a number of prior contributions from Miss Stern’s pen 
which have graced New York History was “James D. Bemis, Country 
Printer” in the October 1948 number. The present paper was delivered at 
the seminar, Tides of Taste, at Cooperstown in July 1949. Author of The 


Life of Margaret Fuller, 1942, and a biography of Louisa M. Alcott which 


has just appeared, Miss Stern is associated with the rare book firm of Leona 
Rostenberg. 
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Englanders, as they moved westward, had carried in one 
hand a Bible, in the other a spelling book. 

Those books and newspapers had been printed by a 
pioneer who had joined the agriculturist in that westward 
march, for the axe and plow had been followed by the school- 
house and the printing press. The printer, too, had come 
through a near-wilderness, with “‘as much type as a squaw 
could carry in her bag,” * and had printed those pamphlets 
and newspapers on an old Ramage press with a short screw 
and lever, after the pattern used in the days of Franklin. 
With four solid jerks he printed one page at each pull, while 
his apprentice made balls of wool covered with green sheep- 
skin to ink the type, and the printer's wife folded the forms 
and stitched the pamphlets. So, with worn and indifferent 
type, the pioneer printer produced the hooks for the schools 
that were rising in the wilderness, books to spread the Gospel 
among the Indian tribes, and, paying his apprentice thirty 
or forty dollars a year to tread pelts, make the fires and cut 
the wood, he gradually developed an establishment where 
clean cotton and linen rags could be converted into Bibles 
and primers, grammars and spelling books. Only the nearest 
villagers could congregate at his bookstore, where he began 
to assemble imports from New York and where the neigh- 
bors could discuss the topics of the day. Most of his wares 
had to be distributed by colporteurs and post-riders, on 
wagons and pack-horses. By those means, the printed word 
reached to the farthest settlements of the State, forming 
public opinion at the same time as it mirrored forth the 
life of the people. So the pioneer printer lived history and 
made it, too. 

By 186i, he had weathered many a panic, many a fire. 
The tangled forests of the wilderness had been converted 
into waving fields and cities. Log cabins had become man- 
sions. Instead of the blind paths taken by the post-rider, 
railroads and steamboats carried the latest issues of the press 
to a region without a frontier. The newspapers and books 
they carried had been printed on a power press propelled by 
steam, and instead of honoring General Washington they 
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reported the most recent developments in the secession 
movement, and advertised melodeons or sewing machines or 
Moffat’s life pills.* The wilderness had flowered and borne 
fruit. 

The printers had helped in that flowering. Who were they, 
who had published and sold the books that arose in the 
wilderness? As Cooper remarked, in his Chronicles of Coop- 
erstown, “It is always desirable to possess authentic annals.” * 
In the authentic annals of a group of pioneer bookseller- 
publishers of upstate New York, the legendary printer who 
set his type in the wilderness comes to life again. 


THE PHINNEYS OF COOPERSTOWN ® 


In 1795, a forty-year-old veteran of the Revolution pene- 
trated a wilderness and broke a track through a deep snow 
with six teams of horses. Elihu Phinney, a native of Connec- 
ticut, had journeyed overland with his printing press and 


type, to establish, at the invitation of Judge William Cooper, 
the third newspaper west of Albany. Having managed a store 
and inn at New Canaan, where he had also printed the 
Columbian Mercury, he found Cooperstown dull by con- 
trast—a village of some thirty-five families, ‘“75 pr cent below 
Proof—no life—no society.” * He believed, however, that “the 
progress of science as well as of agriculture was westward,’’®* 
and the inhabitants were “civil, well-informed, and very 
sagacious.” 7 Elihu Phinney proceeded to alleviate the dull- 
ness with his sallies of sparkling wit that were to make him 
a village favorite in short order, and to turn his bookstore 
into an attractive gathering place for Otsegans. 

There, at the book and stationery store which he opened 
under his printing office and bindery, one door east of the 
courthouse, they could pick up their copies of the Otsego 
Herald, the little blue newspaper whose motto was “Historic 
truth our Herald shall proclaim,/The law our guide, the 
public good our aim.” * There, too, they could watch the 
witty publisher alternate between literary composition and 
type-setting as he wrote a few lines and then put them in 
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type. As the years passed, they could observe other activities 
going on at the Phinney store, where cotton or linen rags 
were bought for three pence a pound, and peddlers were 
supplied with chapbooks, pamphlets and almanacs on com- 
mission. There, writing and wrapping paper, bonnet and 
clothier’s press papers were for sale, along with ledgers and 
quills, wafers and sealing wax, India rubber and slates, 
playing cards, conversation and wool cards. The Coopers- 
town ladies could find a full supply of fashionable paper 
for their rooms, window curtains, cornices and fire boards, 
while their spouses could pick up an assortment of watch 
seals, keys and trinkets. 

The books displayed at Phinney’s store were offered on 
as low terms, wholesale or retail, as at any of the capitals 
of the Union, and attracted the Otsegans, who chatted with 
the proprietor about the Court of Common Pleas, of which 
he was Judge, as they considered the literary and historical 
works on his shelves. At his printing office and bindery, they 
could see blank books ruled and bound to any size or pattern, 
sheepskins exchanged for books and stationery, fonts of new 
type used in the printing of cards and handbills. There, too, 
they might observe young Fenimore Cooper learning to set 
type for fun, or his father, Judge Cooper, lending a hand in 
Phinney’s editorial labors. If the Otsego Herald did not 
satisfy their reading interests, they could purchase a copy of 
Phinney’s Calendar, first issued in 1797, and thumb its pages 
until they came upon such moral advice as, ‘““When you are 
married, study Addition, practice Multiplication, and avoid 
Division,” or such astute meteorological information as, 
“Expect a change of weather.” * Indeed, by a typographical 
error, snow, predicted one year for July 4th, actually fell on 
that day, increasing the general reverence for Phinney’s 
almanac. 

By 1813, when Elihu Phinney died, the villagers had 
developed a reverence for the founder of the printing estab- 
lishment also, and doubtless watched with extreme interest 
as his two sons, Elihu and Henry, proceeded to expand the 
business until it became one of the most important manu- 
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factories in the interior. Though they discontinued the 
Otsego Herald in 1821, the brothers persisted in publishing 
Phinney’s Calendar until it boasted a yearly circulation of 
100,000. They had learned to print in their father’s office, 
and had watched the publications that emerged from his 
press, the sermons and addresses that had been delivered in 
the village. These were merely a beginning, for in every 
phase the business was to be enormously expanded by the 
industry of Elihu Phinney’s sons. 

For the distribution of their books, they ordered the con- 
struction of large wagons with movable tops and counters, 
and these locomotive bookstores were stocked with hundreds 
of varieties of books and driven to distant villages by 
colporteurs or traveling agents. After the completion of the 
Erie Canal, the Phinneys developed a floating, canal boat 
bookstore which anchored in winter at large towns on the 
Canal and spread their wares throughout the interior. The 
money collected from this expanded circuit was spent by 
the enterprising brothers at their Cooperstown manufactory, 
which developed into one of the most important businesses 
of the village. By 1820, they had a stereotype foundry which 
cast quarto Family Bible plates. By 1838, the plant was the 
largest in the village, employing forty hands and consuming 
three thousand reams of paper a year. Five presses were in 
constant use, and with Todd, the Phinneys owned the first 
paper mill in the neighborhood. 

It was doubtless the type of book published by the broth- 
ers that developed their father’s bookstore into so huge a 
business enterprise. The works that issued from their busy 
presses circulated through the State and indicated the tides 
of taste at the same time that they helped create those tides 
of taste. The Phinneys manufactured, first and foremost, 
over 150,000 copies of the quarto Family Bible, and could 
boast that no other quarto Bible in the United States was so 
extensively circulated. The proofs were read with the great- 
est care, the text was compared with other editions, and a 
premium was offered to the men in the establishment for 
the discovery of errors. In addition, they published books 
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for the schools: Starkweather’s Arithmetic, Smith’s Geog- 
raphy, Salem Town's Spelling and Defining Book, Crandall’s 
Columbian Spelling-Book. For the amusement of the chil- 
dren, they turned out chapbooks such as The Farm-Yard 
Journal and The History of Goody Two Shoes, The Popular 
Story of Blue Beard, or The Pride of Peter Prim. These 
miniature juveniles, embellished with neat engravings, 
appealed to all, and with volumes by Jacob Abbott became 
household favorites for a generation afterward. In their pub- 
lications the Phinneys kept local interests in mind also, 
issuing Barber's Pictorial History of the State of New York, 
or addresses delivered before the Otsego County Agricultural 
and Education Societies. They could boast, too, of one local 
author on their lists—James Fenimore Cooper, whose 
Chronicles of Cooperstown, American Democrat, Battle of 
Lake Erie, and Naval History appeared under the local 
imprint of H. & E. Phinney. 

With their almanacs, their school and toy books, their 
Bibles, they stocked and maintained bookstores in Utica, 
Buffalo and Detroit, and in the Cooperstown offices developed 
a policy that was to continue undisturbed until 1849. 
Arrangements were made to receive frequent and large sup- 
plies of new works from New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
as fast as they were published. Any books found unsatis- 
factory might be exchanged within four weeks. Professional 
men, students, teachers, parents, representatives of school 
districts, academies, and library associations were invited to 
examine the huge stock of spellers and primers, toy books 
and Bibles, historical, theological and classical books, and 
Sunday School periodicals which the Phinneys assembled 
and offered at advantageous terms. The bookstore that their 
father had opened one door east oi the courthouse had 
expanded into a four-story building on West Street that 
housed machinery and stock, with a second building for 
paper and other material. In 1839, Henry Frederick Phin- 
ney, the founder’s grandson, became a partner, giving yet 
another fresh impulse to an establishment whose wares 
reached to the farthest corners of the interior. 
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Ten years later, in 1849, the Phinneys introduced new 
power presses into their concern, at the same time discharg- 
ing a number of workmen. It was this move that led to a 
succession of anonymous threats and finally to the burning 
of their manufactory. The plant was ruined by the fire and 
moved to Buffalo, where Phinney & Company became one 
of the largest book establishments in the State, though a 
smaller local business was continued in Cooperstown. In 
1854, the younger Phinney moved to New York, joining 
Henry Ivison as educational publishers, and bringing into 
the concern a number of important books, among which 
were some by James Fenimore Cooper, his late father-in-law. 
By that time, not only Cooper had changed from the boy 
who had learned to set type for fun into an author remem- 
bered as one of America’s most distinguished writers; the 
village, too, had flourished, developing into a town with six 
churches, an academy and a Collegiate Institute, as well as a 
bookstore that boasted a long and colorful history. In the 
growth of the village, as well as in the circulation of books 
throughout the State, the Phinney family had played a 
significant part, since that momentous day in 1795, when a 
veteran of the Revolution had plowed through the snows 
armed with printing press and type. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS OF UTICA ?° 


Henry Ivison, the man who became Phinney’s partner 
and the head of one of the largest schoolbook publishing 
houses in the world, had been apprenticed as a boy to 
William Williams of Utica. It was Williams’ public spirited 
enterprise which, when Utica was merely a thrifty little vil- 
lage of a few thousand inhabitants, made of it one of the 
most productive and important book distributing centers 
of upstate New York. Williams was, first and foremost, a 
man who recognized and paid his debt to society, and pub- 
lished the books that his generation needed. This is the 
explanation for the enormous spate of books that flowed 
from his presses when Utica was little more than a rude and 
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straggling village, lately risen from an Indian crossroads. 
Nearly every book that bore the Williams imprint was 
related, in one way or another, with his own intense interest 
in the development of his section of the country, and so 
those books reveal to us the history that he helped to make. 

Williams’ early life had prepared him for the great services 
he was to give his community. He had been born in 1787 
at Framingham, Massachusetts, the son of a Roxbury minute 
man, and had migrated with his family to New Hartford, 
whence he had moved to Utica.’ There he served his appren- 
ticeship under his brother-in-law, Asahel Seward, who, in 
turn, had been apprenticed to Isaiah Thomas. In 1807 he 
became a partner in the firra, which was known as Seward 
and Williams, and in that office, one door east of the Coffee 
House on Genesee Street, he set type, ran the hand press, 
learned practical binding, engaged in the manufacture of 
paper, wrote editorials for the Patriot and Patrol, of which 
he was a proprietor, published an almanac, and engraved 
the now celebrated woodcuts which illustrated his letter- 
press and adorned maps and the community’s bank notes. 

This man, of fine presence and winning manners, who 
presided at length over the establishment at 60 Genesee 
Street, where a bindery rose over the bookstore and a print- 
ing office over the bindery, kept his hand presses busy turn- 
ing out works that were inherent in the expansion of the 
State. There, his clear, dark eye beamed benevolently 
over his apprentices who pushed the hand roller over the 
forms on the press until, at the printery near the Utica 
Fashionable Clothing Emporium and Peale’s Utica Museum, 
history was made. 

William Williams served his country well in the War of 
1812, when he raised a local company and went to Sacketts 
Harbor in a sleigh. He served it better, perhaps, through 
the local offices he held and through the books which, because 
of his deep interest in the welfare of his community, he 
published. Williams was Superintendent of the Utica Sun- 
day School, an elder of the First Presbyterian Church, and 
an instructor in the Bible Class. It is not remarkable, there- 
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fore, that his name—alone, or combined with that of Seward 
—should have appeared in the imprint of so many local 
theological works. Devotional books and sermons were issued 
from his Utica press, Watts’ Divine Songs, a History of the 
First Presbyterian Church . . . in Utica, the Devereux Testa- 
ment, as well as the pathetic Farewell Sermon, to the First 
Presbyterian Church on the occasion of the dismission of 
their pastor, who had for some months, by the weakness of 
his voice, been unable to discharge the duties of his office. 
Because of his own interest in the activities of the church, 
Williams also published the Musica Sacra, edited by Thomas 
Hastings, and, in addition, the publisher edited his own 
New and Complete Preceptor for the Fife. To spread the 
Gospel among the Indian tribes, this printer, who was also 
a church elder, published books in Mohawk and Choctaw, 
and, at the request of Elisha Loomis, he printed two tracts 
for the Hawaiian Mission, donating the $200 needed for the 
paper, printing, and folding.’ 

In addition to his services to the local Sunday School, 
Williams served as director of the Utica Library and presi- 
dent of the Western Education Society. What, then, was 
more natural, than that his imprint should have appeared 
upon a host of schoolbooks, from Webster's Spelling Book, 
for which contracts were made with the proprietor and 
from which the publishers made an annual income of $2000 
over a period of fourteen years, to The New England Primer, 
Murray's English Reader, Morse’s Geography, Bartlett's 
Common School Manual, and, of course, the By-Laws and 
Catalogue of the Utica School District Library. Williams’ 
imprint on the reports of the Western Education Society 
and the Catalogues of Hamilton College testified to the 
printer’s interest in pedagogy. Through his own close associa- 
tion with local education, Williams knew what was best 
“calculated to improve the minds and refine the taste of 
youth,” and proceeded to flood the village with such edifying 
manuals. 

At a period wnen popular indignation rose high over the 
abuse of personal liberty by members of the Masonic frater- 
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nity, William Williams crusaded in the cause of anti- 
Masonry, and published the organs that advocated his prin- 
ciples, from the Elucidator and Anti Masonic Almanac to 
Bernard’s Light on Masonry, a work that attracted consider- 
able attention at a time when the abduction of William 
Morgan caused the division of parties. 

As Trustee of the Village of Utica, Williams could proudly 
publish the first book that bore his individual imprint, the 
first Utica Directory for 1817, as well as a Citizen’s Guide; 
comprehending the Constitution of the .. . State of New 
York. Throughout his life, his intense interest in the develop- 
ment of the State by means of canals and railroads was 
expressed in his publications, which ranged from his own 
Stage, Canal and Steamboat Register and his Tourist’s Map 
of the State of New York, to a Speech on the bill for the con- 
struction of the Chenango Canal. The physical welfare of his 
compatriots concerned him, too, for his publications includ- 
ed an Address to the Utica Temperance Society as well as a 
Dissertation on the . . . injurious effects of the habitual use 
of tobacco, and his own personal services to his community 
were not complete until, during the cholera epidemic of 
1832, he personally attended the sick and pleaded for the 
improvement of sanitary conditions in Utica. 

No one better illustrates the combining of a career of 
public service with private enterprise than William 
Williams, who published the books that would advance the 
causes in which he believed. His career should end on a 
note of triumph, for the causes he championed became part 
of the history of his State. Unhappily, however, the tides of 
his personal fortune did not keep pace with the success of 
his varied crusades. By 1833, the publication of the anti- 
Masonic Elucidator had detracted from his revenues, and 
the failure of an American edition of the Edinburgh Encyc- 
lopedia, in which he was interested, incurred him in great 
financial distress. The next year, there were two sheriff's 
sales of his effects, after which his creditors ran the business 
in his name, retaining him as manager, until 1836, when 
Williams moved to Tonawanda to take charge of lumber 
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interests for his friends. By 1840, all his Utica affairs were 
closed out, and the next year he could write pathetically, 
“I now pay $2 a week for my board . . . have no money 
worth naming.” 1! A greater disaster overtook him the 
same year, when a fall from the top of a coach affected his 
mind, though Williams lived on until 1850, when, at the age 
of sixty-three, he died in Utica, the village he had helped to 
build. 

In 1800, that village consisted of only three roads, of 
which Genesee Street, on which Williams was to ply his 
remarkable trade, was a newly made causeway of bare logs 
with swamp and forest on both sides. By 1850, when he died, 
the population of Utica numbered over 17,000. The Utica 
and Schenectady Railroad Company had long since been 
incorporated, and the Chenango Canal completed. There 
is no one who would question Williams’ share in those 
developments, but his share in the communication of ideas 
had been still more significant. He had been a man whose 
social consciousness motivated his every undertaking—a pub- 
lisher of and for the people of his community, who paid 
nerhaps a larger debt than he owed not only to his profession 
but to his country. 


EBENEZER MACK OF ITHACA # 


While William Williams was serving at the front, in 1813, 
a young man twenty-two years old, with large, penetrating 
eyes and tousled hair was delivering an oration before the 
New York Typographical Society, declaring to his audience 
that “the Art of Printing arose as a sun, which should dispel 
the clouds of Ignorance and Superstition, .. . 


... the first blow which is aimed at the Freedom of the 
American Press, would be the step by which a tyrant would 
attempt an ascent to power.” }° 

Throughout his life, Ebenezer Mack was to use the art of 
printing to dispel ignorance and enlighten the public mind. 
At the time he delivered his speech, he was serving as 
journeyman foreman in the Columbian printing office of 
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Charles Holt of New York. He had been born in 1791, at 
Kinderhook Landing, and when his father, Stephen Mack, 
migrated to Owego and published the American Farmer, 
young Ebenezer acquired from him his knowledge of the 
craft of printing. The boy had carried the newspaper and 
the mails on horseback, through Ithaca to Auburn and 
Geneva, learning the trails and highways, and planning one 
day to establish a newspaper in Ithaca. 

Only a year and a half after he had made his declamation 
before the Typographical Society, his employer, Holt, pro- 
vided the young man with a letter of recommendation, 
stating that “The bearer, Mr. Ebenezer Mack, is a young 
man of genius, intelligence, sobriety and integrity, a good 
writer (in verse and prose) and correct republican, and a 
capable and quick workman as a printer.’ Ebenezer’s 
father had died, and after a short partnership with Stephen 
Leonard in the publication of the Owego Gazette, Mack 
was ready to fulfill the ambition of his youth. 

With his brothers he arrived in Ithaca, finding it a village 
of some fifty houses, and finding also that a printing press, 
on which Jonathan Ingersoll issued the Seneca Republican, 
had been established there. Ebenezer soon purchased the 
press, and, in a small wooden building, published, with his 
partner, Erastus Shepard, the American Journal, later dubbed 
the Ithaca Journal—a sheet destined to survive until the 
present day. It appeared at first on job sheets, dodgers and 
handbills, printed on a Washington hand press, one sheet 
at a time, from type set by hand, one letter at a time. Mack 
stood at the type case, setting up his editorials as he thought 
them out, editorials that would dispel the clouds of ignorance 
and superstition, and fulfill the promises made in his 
prospectus: 


Some may be disposed to think, that now the states 
and empires of the world are so generally at peace, .. . 
there can be little of interest to fill the columns of a 
paper. . . . Indeed, good friend!—and is there no sub- 
ject left to concern the mind? . . . When was there a 
time more favorable to the propagation of useful 
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knowledge? for the impressing upon the character of 
a people that stamp of intelligence and virtue which 
may ensure to them the... preservation . . . of the nat- 
ural and dignified rights of man? !5 


There were other ways, too, by which a printer could 
preserve the rights of man and propagate useful knowledge. 
Mack’s purpose from the beginning had been to develop 
the village by building mills on its streams and manufactur- 
ing paper from which he could make stationery, publish 
books, and establish a retail and wholesale business, using 
the newspaper to advertise his goods and work up a large 
trade. He was well aware that his own advancement would 
march hand in hand with the progress of his village. Attached 
to his newspaper, therefore, was a large and fashionable job 
printing office, where the raw material amounted to $700 
a year, which, after being wrought up, was valued at $2,800. 
There, books, pamphlets, cards and handbills were executed 


with neatness, accuracy, and dispatch. When, in 1826, he 
offered his half interest in the establishment for sale, he 
could describe it as an office where 


a more than ordinary share of Job and Book printing 
is done . . . the sale of books is considerable and 
increasing, and the location for publishing extensively, 
is scarcely surpassed; there are some copyright, and 
other valuable privileges, with a share in a Paper- 
Mill.16 


By that time, and continuing later on, his business, con- 
ducted with various partners, had indeed expanded from a 
limited book and stationery trade connected with his news- 
paper to one of the largest establishments of its kind in 
western New York. It included a bindery, where ledgers and 
day books, county books and justices’ dockets were bound 
to order and ruled to any pattern. It included a bookstore, 
where, along with musical instruments, stationery, lottery 
tickets, globes, snuff boxes, macassar hair oil, cologne water, 
portable shaving apparatus, and paper hangings, books of 
all kinds were offered for sale or barter: books religious and 
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moral, historical and biographical, juvenile and classical, 
scientific and medical. There, one might find A Sketch of 
the Internal Condition of the U. S. By a Russian or Miss 
Porter's Tales round a Winter Hearth. There, a literary 
farmer might exchange a supply of wheat or salt for the 
Memoirs of Major General Andrew Jackson, and there, too, 
it was that Ezra Cornell made his first purchase in Ithaca—a 
copy of Pope’s Essay on Man. As early as 1825, Mack could 
announce that he had appropriated a number of volumes 
from the shelves of his bookstore “as a foundation for a 
Circulating Library,” ‘7 which was to serve the public for 
several years, and by 1842, his firm, Mack, Andrus, and 
Woodruff, could issue a sixty-page catalogue of the books 
sold at wholesale or retail. Its interest is such that one is 
glad to find that at least two Ithacans heeded the booksellers’ 
advise to preserve “this Catalogue for future usefulness, as 
it will not only prove a valuable auxiliary in selecting books 
for a Library, but also serve to show the different works 
that have been published.” ** 

To facilitate him in the publication of those works, Mack 
was also a manufacturer of paper. Besides operating the 
Phenix flour mills and doing custom grinding, he was one 
of the proprietors of a paper mill at the foot of the Tunnel 
Stream on Fall Creek, where, by 1835, thirty hands were 
employed, and the paper manufactured annually amounted 
to $20,000 and the rags used annually consisted of one 
hundred forty tons. ‘The Fall Creek Paper Mill manufactured 
and kept constantly on hand cap and letter paper, printing 
and wrapping paper, tea and tobacco paper, and its products 
were put to good use in Mack’s own printing establishment. 

That establishment was a publishing concern also, turn- 
ing out a Farmer’s Calendar and Almanac, such schoolbooks 
as Cobb’s Spelling Book and Day’s District School Grammar, 
and such literary works as Johnson’s Rasselas and Pope's 
Essay on Man. In addition, the firm lent its imprint to a fine 
group of American biographies, including Humphrey's 
Memoirs . . . of Israel Putnam, Ramsay's Life of George 
Washington, and Linn’s Life of Thomas Jefferson. Perhaps 
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their most interesting publications were those that were 
concerned with Ithaca itself, ranging from Facts relative to 
the Trade,... of the County of Tompkins to reports on 
the Ithaca and Owego Railroad and the catalogues of the 
Ithaca Female Seminary and Tompkins Teachers’ Institute. 
Of all these local works, the most attractive today is doubt- 
less Horace King’s Early History of Ithaca, a lecture deliv- 
e1ed at the village hall in 1847. That pamphlet was pub- 
lished at the expense of the author, a promising young 
Ithaca lawyer, and forms the first and one of the most trust- 
worthy accounts of the settlement of the village. Only a 
small edition was printed, and since nearly all the copies 
remaining unsold were destroyed by a fire in the printing 
office, that work is now extremely rare as well as significant 
in the early history of Ithaca. The firm could serve as pub- 
lishers to still another local author—Ebenezer Mack himself, 
whose Life of . . . Lafayette appeared under their imprint, 
an attempt “‘to elevate the taste . . . of the American people, 
and increase in them the desire of investigating the history 
and biography of their own country.” '° 

Mack did not content himself with investigating the 
country’s past. Like William Williams, he served its present 
enterprises also, acting as school and village trustee, assembly- 
man and senator, one of the first directors of the Ithaca 
Rank, and the first secretary of the Ithaca and Owego Rail- 
road, offices which went hand in hand with his desire to 
preserve the rights of man. 

This printer-publisher-bookseller-binder-paper manufact- 
urer-and-public servant evinced throughout his life not only 
his industry but his astuteness. He was particularly wise 
in the selection of his partners, especially William Andrus, 
who, as traveling auctioneer for his brother, the well-known 
Hartford publisher, Silas Andrus, had visited Ithaca to sell 
books and was in 1824 induced to join Mack as partner. 
‘fhe combined imprint of Mack and Andrus appeared upon 
many of the books published to “dispel the clouds of Igno- 
rance and Superstition,” and William Andrus helped in no 
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small way to develop the firm’s reputation for commercial 
and financial soundness. 

By 1849, when Mack died of consumption in his fifty- 
ninth year, he, too, had developed no less enviable'a reputa- 
tion for his personal contributions to the growth of his State. 
His obituary could, without exaggeration, declare him “a 
man of rare endowments; .. . 

“...aman of the most sterling integrity, ... none more 
ready to engage in any work of public importance and 
utility, and push it to a successful issue.” *° 

He pushed all his enterprises to a successful issue. His 
printing office was continued until 1942,2" and his news- 
paper survives to this day. What is more, he helped mould 
the character of the place of his adoption, propagating, as 
he had promised years before, useful knowledge, and using 
the art of the printer to insure to his community “the nat- 
ural and dignified rights of man.” 


JAMES C. DERBY OF AUBURN * 


In 1840, the year when Ebenezer Mack’s firm published 
Ramsay's Life of George Washington, a new bookstore was 
opened in a town north of Ithaca by a man destined to play 
an important part in American publishing history. The 
village of Auburn offered several attractive opportunities for 
the sale and publication of books. Its Theological Seminary 
was frequented by students and professors who were active 
book patrons and the institution itself could use the services 
of a local printer. Moreover, the presence in Auburn of 
William Henry Seward, who was to become Lincoln's secre- 
tary of state, would give a capable publisher the chance of 
issuing his numerous addresses. 

James Cephas Derby was well aware of these possibilities. 
The oldest of four brothers, all destined for publishing 
careers, he had been born in 1818 at Little Falls, and at the 
age of fifteen had been apprenticed to none other than 
Henry Ivison, the man who was later to become Phinney’s 
partner, and who at that time was running a bookstore in 
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Auburn. For a village of some five thousand inhabitants, the 
Ivison establishment was well appointed with a fair stock of 
miscellaneous books and stationery and a bindery in the 
rear. There, for fifty dollars a year, young Derby worked 
from seven in the morning until nine at night, learning the 
trade, observing the rapid sale of works by Cooper, Irving, 
and Scott, and developing the quick perceptions and attrac- 
tive social qualities that were to bring him success. After 
four years, he entered the rival bookstore of Ulysses F. 
Doubleday, but later returned to Ivison as managing clerk. 
In that capacity he was sent east to buy new stocks, journey- 
ing for three days by stage coach to New York City, where, 
having learned to sell books, he studied the no less essential 
art of how to buy them. 

In 1840, when, with Doubleday’s retirement, an oppor- 
tunity for another Auburn bookstore presented itself, Derby 
was—as he would aways be—quick to seize the opportunity, 
and with capital contributed by Ivison as special partner, 
the twenty-two-year-old bookseller set up his own business in 
the village. On August 6th he proudly wrote to his mother: 


I have at last succeeded in getting into business 
under the name and firm of J. C. Derby & Co., at the 
old stand of U. F. Doubleday, and have opened with 
an entire new stock purchased in New York in July.?* 


For the next thirteen years, his firm, both as J. C. Derby & 
Company, and as Derby, Miller & Company was to remain an 
important factor in the prosperity of Auburn, giving employ- 
ment to many, including Derby’s brother George, who later 
headed a Buffalo concern, consuming the products of the 
paper mill, and selling books profitably and on a large scale. 

Four years after he had opened his store, Derby branched 
out as a publisher of books, and in that year his mother 
wrote him a letter regarding the purchasing of books which 
might equally well apply to their publication: 


You now stand upon the pivot of general improve- 
ment in almost everything, and it is your special prov- 
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ince to go forward in this particular branch of progres- 
sion.*4 


In the publishing “branch of progression” Derby soon 
manifested his keen awareness of Auburn’s literary needs. 
His very first publication, an edition of Conference Hymns 
prepared by Henry Ivison and the local pastor, was doubt- 
less designed for the use of the Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, and Derby continued to supply the demands of that 
institution by publishing The Christian’s Instructer, The 
Missionary Offering, Winfield’s Antidote to the Errors of 
Universalism, and Rational Psychology by a professor at the 
Seminary. 

In 1840, when log cabins were being constructed for 
William Henry Seward by ardent Whigs, a committee, 
headed by J. C. Derby, had greeted the local celebrity with 
one on his arrival at Auburn just before election. Later on, 
as publisher, Derby eagerly grasped the opportunity of lend- 
ing his imprint to Seward’s Argument . . . in defence of 
William Freeman, on his trial for murder or the statesman‘s 
Oration on the Death of Daniel O’Connell. When an Auburn 
lawyer prepared an edition of New York Statutes, or John 
Jenkins compiled a New Clerk’s Assistant, Derby was on 
hand to issue the legal requisites of his town. 

In most of his cther publications, however, James C. 
Derby evinced an interest more general and comprehensive 
than the supplying of local needs, and proceeded to publish 
books that were timely or popular. All America could be 
eager purchasers of the first Memoirs of the Mother and 
Wife of Washington. The whole country could be attracted 
to a Life of ... Andrew Jackson, or a timely History of the 
Mexican War, or Headley’s fascinating Life of the Empress 
Josephine. Solomon Northrup’s Twelve Years a Slave, dedi- 
cated to Harriet Beecher Stowe and published in 1853 when 
interest in slavery was at a height, caused a sensation. Good- 
rich’s History of All Nations, erroneously described by Derby 
as the first subscription book published west of New York 
City, was actually his firm’s first subscription book and, with 
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its fine illustrations, sold in the tens of thousands despite its 
high price. Facts In Mesmerism, its yellow paper covers 
adorned with a picture of Miss Helen, Who Remained Three 
Weeks in the Mesmeric Sleep, and who therefore “is not 
dead, but sleepeth,” *° doubtless provided food for thought 
to the sceptics as well as the followers of the much debated 
animal magnetism. Derby reaped the rewards of appealing 
to popular interest and timing his publications astutely. A 
Life of . . . Zachary Taylor, written by the editor of the 
Auburn Journal in time for the General’s nomination to 
the Presidency, sold 40,000 copies, as did Seward’s Life . . . of 
John Quincy Adams, published soon after Adams’ death. 
Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio ran to the even more 
exalted figure of 80,000 copies in its first year. 

There were several reasons for the remarkably large sale 
of books published in the little town of Auburn. Derby was, 
first and foremost, quick to seize the moment of intense 
public interest in a subject, publishing appropriate books 
at the time of the death of national heroes or during the 
period of presidential elections. The books he issued were 
not only timely, but popular, as his imprints on works con- 
cerning such debated topics as slavery and mesmerism reveal. 
Finally, he had the opportunity for a wide distribution of 
his publications, for after his brothers had set up businesses 
in Buffalo, Cincinnati, and Sandusky, the Auburn firm could 
publish in connection with them, their numerous double or 
triple imprints testifying to the efficacy of the family’s enter- 
prises. 

Through 1853, Derby’s firm published over one hundred 
books, and his biographies and standard histories, his school 
and law publications were designed to attract not only local 
patrons, but general readers throughout the country. Brought 
out in attractive styles, they met with very large sales, and 
indicated that an alert upstate publisher could vie with the 
magnates of large cities, and by issuing books of popular 
appeal could branch out into big business. 

Derby himself branched still farther afield in December, 
1853, when he joined the magnates of New York City, dis- 
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posing of his interest in the Auburn concern and establish- 
ing himself as a publisher at 8 Park Place, where he engaged 
as readers George Ripley and later Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Derby was to have a varied and colorful career after his 
departure from Auburn, joining with Edwin Jackson, who 
haled from Cooperstown, in the firm of Derby & Jackson, 
and later associating himself with Appleton. Meanwhile, the 
Auburn firm he had founded continued under various reor- 
ganizations, and in the ‘60's, Derby and his former partner, 
Norman C. Miller, were again united for a time in the publi- 
cation of books. As late as 1891, the two old colleagues organ- 
ized one last time to bring out an appropriate reminder of 
their early career—the Autobiography of Willam Henry 
Seward. 

James C. Derby died the next year, but not before he had 
written his Fifty Years among Authors, Books and Publish- 
ers, an autobiography that is itself a history of many phases 
of 19th-century publishing, not before he had given an 
impetus to the publication of general books of wide appeal 
in a small upstate town, and proved that a village printer 
with his finger on the pulse of the nation could produce 
books for all the people everywhere. 


(concluded in October) 
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JOHN TRUMBULL, “PATRIOT-PAINTER,” IN 
NORTHERN NEW YORK 


THEODORE SIZER* 


(Intended to have been read before the meeting of the Cooperstown 
Art Association on 29 July 1949, but, out of deference to the audience, was 
omitted on account of the appallingly hot weather.) 

ow a certain Connecticut Yankee, one John Trum- 

bull of Lebanon, Connecticut, painter of scenes 

familiar to every school child, became interested in, 
and connected with, the history of upper New York State is 
the subject of this paper. He was a remarkable man in 
many ways—even in the matter of longevity. He witnessed 
the -birth of this nation, he saw the smoke and heard the 
firing from Bunker’s Hill from across Boston harbor and 
he lived under the administrations of the first ten presidents 
of the United States, the first six of whom he knew well. In 
1832 he introduced himself to the Secretary of War as the 
“senior surviving officer of the Revolution.” Though the 
soldier-painter lived to be eighty-eight he was conditioned, 
throughout his long life, by four early events. 

To begin with, he never got over the fact that he was 
well born, the son of the Colonial and Revolutionary Gover- 
nor of Connecticut. He was an aristocrat—although of the 
small town, home-spun, strict Calvinistic variety. He was, 
shall we say, always something of a social snob. Secondly, he 
was monocitlar, having lost most of the sight of his left eye 
at the age of four or five. Consequently, his small scale work, 
such as his oil miniatures, is best, as the defect of one-eyed 
vision is least apparent. Thirdly he was well educated, a 
Harvard man. He was a brilliant boy, almost painfully so. 
He received—and survived—a classical education at Cam- 
bridge, graduating at the age of seventeen, the youngest 
member of the class of 1773. He was to have the distinction 


* The author is Professor of the History of Art at Yale. Like Col. Trum- 
bull, Lt. Col. Sizer was Harvard trained. 
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of being the earliest college-trained graduate to become a 
professional painter in the United States. And, finally, he 
was commissioned a full colonel in the Continental Army 
at the age of twenty and was a member of the great Wash- 
ington’s official family, though only for a matter of weeks, 
as an Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-in-Chief. 

To these four regulatory factors there should be added one 
other—that of his unrewarded love of a Hartford belle, the 
frail and delicate Harriet Wadsworth. His disappointment, 
the depth of which we cannot know, affected his conduct. 
Many, varied, and involved were the relations between the 
Wadsworth and Trumbull families. It was through these, 
as we shall see, that he eventually became a large landowner 
in Genesee County. 

A young merchant and champion of colonial rights, Jere- 
miah Wadsworth, the father of frail Harriet, was a friend and 
admirer of the crusty Governor of the Colony, Jonathan 
Trumbull, the “Brother Jonathan” of legendary fame. The 
Royal Governor, father of the artist, lived at Lebanon, only 
thirty miles from Hartford. When the exasperated Colonials 
finally revolted against His Majesty, George III, Jonathan’s 
eldest son, Joseph, who had directed his father’s far flung 
commercial enterprises, became Commissary-General of the 
Connecticut Militia. His efficiency was such as to bring him 
to the immediate attention of the newly commissioned Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with the result of his appointment as first 
Commissary-General of the Continental Army. The over- 
worked Joseph later acquired an assistant, Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, six years his junior, who became Deputy in charge of 
purchases. In 1778, Joseph, exhausted and broken in health, 
resigned from his exacting post (and died at his home at 
Lebanon shortly afterwards). Then the burden of providing 
for the Continentals, and for the French troops under 
Rochambeau as well, devolved upon the Deputy Wadsworth, 
Harriet’s father. 

After the British evacuated Boston young John Trumbull 
left for New York—his first visit to that city, then numbering 
some 22,000 inhabitants. It was in June 1776 that the not 
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too busy colonel was appointed Adjutant-General of the 
loosely defined “Northern Department,” of which Albany 
was the military capital, under the command of the self- 
seeking, political-minded Maj. Gen. Horatio Gates. He 
sailed, promptly, with his general and his staff, by sloop for 
Albany, a journey which consumed more than a week. They 
continued, by horseback, via Saratoga, Fort Edward and 
Whitehall (then known as Skenesborough), by what is now, 
approximately, Route 4. From the last town it was but a 
good day’s ride to Fort Ticonderoga over the present Route 
22. At the fort Trumbull performed his duties with dispatch, 
precision and imagination. The wild, rugged, romantic 
scenery of Lake Champlain made an indelible impression 
upon the self-taught-artist-turned soldier. He must have been 
reluctant to leave, at least from a scenic point of view, in 
November 1776. 

Eight months before Gen. Burgoyne’s surrender at Sara- 
toga in October 1777, the versatile, emotional and unstable 
Trumbull resigned his colonelcy, over the trivial matter of 
date of rank, and resumed his solitary artistic studies. In 
1780 he managed to get to England, while the Revolution in 
the British colonies was still raging, and there was accepted 
as a student by the Quaker, Benjamin West, long resident of 
London. He was soon suspected as a spy by displaced and 
financially ruined American Loyalists. Upon the receipt of 
the news of the hanging of the popular Major André he was 
thrown into prison, possibly as a reprisal. After eight month’s 
confinement he was deported, but was back again two years 
later in 1783, after the peace. At the advanced age of twenty- 
eight he, like a very young art student, continued his studies 
at the Royal Academy School and under the tutelage of his 
old master. The transplanted Philadelphian, West, was to 
succeed Sir Joshua Reynolds as President of the Royal 
Academy. Cultural relations were not severed along with the 
political in war or in its aftermath in those happier days. 

Peace, too, made it possible for the ex-rebel, Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, to journey first to France to submit his reports 
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and to settle the accounts for supplying Rochambeau'’s troops. 
Like the good Yankee he was, he then went to England to 
further his private commercial ventures. Among his friends 
in London was ex-Colonel Trumbull. The soldier, now 
turned artist again, painted an ambitious double portrait 
of the merchant and his little son Daniel, who had accom- 
panied him. So pleased was the painter with his performance, 
in the hard, unyielding manner of an early Copley, that he 
had the vanity to show it to Sir Joshua and was told, for his 
pains, “in a quick sharp tone, ‘that coat is bad, sir, very bad; 
it is not cloth—it is tin, bent tin.’”” But Trumbull was bright 
and his advance was rapid. His portrait of his friend and 
patron, Sir John Temple, who later became the first British 
Consul General at New York, painted later that same year, 
is one of his most satisfactory. (It is now at the Library 
and Art Gallery at Canajoharie.) About this time the artist 
was turning over in his mind the ambitious idea of painting 
a dozen or more scenes from the American Revolution. 
West had suggested it and, Jefferson, when he visited London, 
encouraged him. He started with the earliest—‘Bunker’s 
Hill” and the “Attack on Quebec.” He obviously found it 
necessary to recross the Atlantic to collect data, portraits of 
the principal actors in the Revolution and background 
material, architectural and topographical. This was in 1789. 
Jeremiah Wadsworth had returned five years before. 
Wadsworth, like many another Revolutionary officer, had, 
during those years, acquired lands in the western wilderness. 
He secured immense holdings in the Phelps and Gorham 
Purchase in western New York. Eventually he had _ this 
enormous tract taken up by young, adventuresome relatives 
of his, James Wadsworth of Durham, Connecticut, a grad- 
uate of Yale in 1787, and his brother William. In the summer 
of 1790 William, a rough and ready chap, left Durham in 
an oxcart with a ‘few men, and a slave woman” and jour- 
neyed overland, while James, in contrast a planner possessed 
of vision, took the water route with furniture and heavy 
equipment. From the Hudson he went by way of Canan- 
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daigua to a place near the present town of Geneseo, where 
they established themselves. They purchased a portion of 
the lands and became active agents for the remainder. 

While land speculations in the Genesee Tract were taking 
place, the thirty-four year old artist, then at the peak of his 
creative excellence, was busy seeing family and friends in 
Connecticut and sketching in pencil and painting oil minia- 
tures over two hundred of those intended for inclusion in 
his projected “national history” series. He saw much of the 
Wadsworths of Hartford. He fell in love with Jeremiah’s 
twenty-one year old Harriet. By December 1790 he had 
declared himself—and was rejected. One can only speculate 
as to the hidden cause. He was not an impecunious artist. 
Commissions, large and small, were pouring in. He painted, 
among others, a portrait of heroic proportions of Gen. Wash- 
ington for the New York City Hall, the new President oblig- 
ingly posing in that city for his former aide. Harriet was not 
strong, indeed, she was not well. Perhaps the sickly girl 
harbored fears of an early death. Whatever the reasons might 
have been, the disappointed suitor took it hard. 

The next year, 1791, the feverishly active artist was in 
Albany. A romanticist at heart, interested in the grandiose 
aspects of nature, a fact now generally overlooked, he was 
soon attracted by Cohoes Falls on the Mohawk, now dried 
by the thirst of textile mills. He was then off to Bemis’s 
Heights with the intention of painting the scene of Gen. 
Arnold's gallant and brilliant action, a hope which, like 
many other such, was never fulfilled. He visited the site of 
Gen. Burgoyne’s surrender to Gen. Gates, his old chief, 
which he was to paint, with a heavy hand, twenty-five years 
later. Actually, Trumbull only completed eight of the dozen 
or more scenes of this nation’s independence, which he 
projected in the enthusiams of youth. 

Back in Connecticut the busy, disappointed man became 
involved in a soon forgotten and sordid affair with a servant 
girl by the name of Temperance Ray of Haddam. In the 
new Federal capital, Philadelphia, he painted members of 
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Congress, surviving Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and aging Army officers. He did a miniature of his 
beloved Harriet’s father, Jeremiah, in his happiest manner; 
no suggestion of “bent tin” this time. (This spirited little 
portrait is now owned by a Wadsworth descendent in Utica). 
He also painted two miniatures of Harriet’s sister, Catherine. 
The consumptive, Harriet, for such she was, was in Bermuda, 
whither she had been sent in the hope of regaining her 
fast failing health. She died and was buried there in April 
1793. When the artist received the heart-breaking news he 
painted the charming, introspective maiden of four-and- 
twenty in miniature, twice, from memory. (One of these is 
at Yale and the other at Utica).One other Wadsworth-Trum- 
bull event transpired before the artist returned to London 
in 1794, this time as a diplomatic agent and secretary to the 
New Yorker, John Jay. His niece, Faith Trumbull, married 
Harriet’s brother, Daniel Wadsworth, the same Daniel who 
had accompanied his father to Europe in 1783, the Daniel, 
who, years later, founded the Wadsworth Atheneum at Hart- 
ford—and purchased Trumbull’s pictures. 

Again the wide Atlantic did not interrupt interfamily 
relations. In 1796 James Wadsworth of Geneseo was in 
Europe interesting capitalists in his vast holdings. While in 
London he saw much of Trumbull and his friends. From 
the persuasive James, the artist, as well as his old master, 
Benjamin West, soon bought large parcels of Wadsworth 
lands in the Genesee. They induced the rich and celebrated 
William Beckford, the builder of the crazy, wooden, pseudo- 
Gothic “Fonthill Abby,” to purchase twenty-five thousand 
acres at ten shillings an acre. Joseph Farington, the English 
painter, noted in his Diary for 8 December 1798, that this 
was “considered a monstrous price.” West became so inter- 
ested in his acres of wilderness that he sent his good-for- 
nothing son, “Raph,” to view his newly acquired estate. An 
account of this visit is amusingly told by another painter- 
diarist, William Dunlap, of New York City, who, like Trum- 
bull, was also an old pupil of the Philadelphian West:— 
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In the year 1800* this gentleman [that is “Raph”], 
my old and intimate companion in London, most unex- 
pectedly appeared in New York with his wife. Benjamin 
West and John Trumbull had made purchases from 
Mr. Wadsworth, of Genesee, of tracts of land on that 
paradise, ... near the bend ... (of) the Genesee River 
... The elder West wished his son to visit his purchase, 
and as we Yankees say, improve it. But of all creatures 
my friend Raphael was the least fitted for the task of a 
pioneer in America. Born and educated in London, 
he had never been out of its neighborhood; and though 
he had studied the noble oaks of Windsor forest, . . . 
he was a stranger to the appearance of the untamed 
forest, where only the Indian footpath gave token of 
the presence of man, and where, instead of the deer, who 
in conscious safety approached and gazed at his draw- 
ings, he found the bear, the wolf and all those free rovers 
of the woods. . . where the fertile and inexhaustible soil 
gave maize without labor as a coarse condiment to his 
venison . . . Raphael had the house of Wadsworth, at 
Big Tree, to receive him, although the owner was still 
in Europe . . . Disappointed, discouraged, and home- 
sick, Raphael gladly broke from the Big Tree prison, 
to return to the paternal home on Newman Street. On 
his way he visited me in New York. His anger was 
kindled against Wadsworth, who, like a true American, 
saw in the widerness the paradise which was to grow up 
and bloom there, but which was invisible to the London 
painter, and if possible, still more so to his London wife. 
‘Would you believe it, Dunlap, as I sat drawing by a 
lower window, up marched a bear, as if to take a lesson! 
... William Dunlap, History of the Arts of Design in 
the United States, pp. 286-287 

~* Dunlap might have mistaken the exact year. John ‘Trumbull wrote from 

London on 20 September 1798 to his brother, Jonathan, then governor 

of Connecticut: 
“... This letter goes by Mr. James Wadsworth, who is accompanied 
by a Son of my excellent friend, Mr. West. He goes with the inten- 
tion of purchasing some Land in our Woods, and settling down 
there as a Farmer. He will probably go to the Genesee under Wads- 
worth’s wing—but if he should ever fall in your way I beg you to 


shew him every civility . . . "—(Trumbull Collection, Yale Uni- 
versity Library) . 
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In that year, 1800, the socially-conscious Trumbull, inex- 
plicably married what the late William Lyon Phelps would 
have called ‘‘a face with nothing behind it.” It was, accord- 
ing to the gossip spread by Dunlap, the result of an involve- 
ment. But the artist had other troubles besides acquiring an 
obscure, hard drinking English girl for a wife. The loose- 
living Temperance Ray had had a son, born in 1792, whom 
she named John Trumbull Ray. She had waited until the 
supposed father, the wealthiest of her many boy friends, had 
left the country before obtaining a judgment against him. 
The Selectmen of the town of Haddam demanded funds 
for the support of the bastard. The artist, making a clean 
breast of the affair, accepting his dubious fatherhood, turned 
the problem of the child’s support over to his old friend, 
James Wadsworth, temporarily residing at Hartford. 

While these unfortunate occurrences were taking place, 
Wadsworth, now at Geneseo, in what was then the County 
of Ontario, New York, was still busily selling land. These 
are excerpts from a broadside of 1805: 


... The upland is timbered with white oak, hickory, 
sugar maple, white wood, black cherry, . . . black wal- 
nut, elm, butternut, white and black ash, bass wood, 
...+ (and) groves of excellent white pine timber. There 
are no mountains or ledges of rocks, nor indeed are 
there ten acres of waste land . . . there is not a tract of 
land now unsettled in the state of New-York, which in 
point of uniform fertility of soil, situation, good water, 
good timber, mills, and convenience of roads, is super- 
ior... 

The lands will be put at from four to five dollars per 
acre generally—some of the lots which adjoin the Gene- 
see river and Black Walnut Creek and contain large 
quantities of flats, will be put at six dollars per acre. 
These flats will produce eighty bushels of corn, or nine 
hundred weight of hemp, or two thousand weight of 
tobacco on an acre, and other crops in proportion. 

In order to introduce an immediate settlement of re- 
spectable families from New-England, one half of the 
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town of Pulteney, will L. exchanged for such improved 
farms as are deemed salable, in the following manner . . . 


In 1804, the year before James Wadsworth published this 
broadside, Trumbull left London and sailed for New York 
with his beautiful, but socially unacceptable, wife, Sarah 
Hope. His immediate purpose was to set himself up as a New 
York portrait painter. The more remote reason, and prob- 
ably stronger one, was to take up his Wadsworth purchase 
at Mountmorris. All went well with portrait commissions at 
the start, chiefly due to the shocking and tragic death of his 
good friend, Alexander Hamilton, some weeks after he 
landed. The painter was kept busy knocking off posthumous 
portraits of the famous Federalist, which he based upon one 
of the marble busts which his friend, the visiting Italian 
sculptor, Ceracchi, had carved in Philadelphia years earlier. 
You will find an excellent engraving of one of these paint- 
ings on the reverse of the ten dollar bill. 

The colonel left his uneducated but good-to-look-upon 
wife in the city and was soon off to upper New York State. 
He sketched and painted as he traveled. He did a portrait 
of William Cooper of “Otsego Hall,” founder of Coopers- 
town, at Albany, of the bridge at Canajoharie and of 
romantic scenes along Lake George. He visited Niagara and 
made two sets of paintings of the Falls. The best known of 
these belonged to the Wadsworths and is now in the Wads- 
worth Atheneum. The less successful pair of panoramas 
(each fourteen and a half feet long) are at the New-York 
Historical Society. Besides his art he was busy buying fruit 
trees with dreams of becoming a landed proprietor at Mount- 
morris. He was always a bit ashamed of being nothing but 
an artist, a profession which did not comfortably fit in with 
his inherited, practical Calvinism. Unhappily, at just this 
time portrait commissions fell off alarmingly, due to the 
business recession caused by the Napoleonic Wars and the 
Embargo. This, together with his family’s hostility to his 
wife, made the former comfortable life in familiar London 
appear attractive. He returned thither in 1809 with his wife, 
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and with John Trumbull Ray, now sixteen, only known, 
publically and to the boy as well, as his “nephew.” But he 
had jumped, unwittingly, from the frying pan of depression 
into the fire of armed conflict. 

In fashionable and wealthy London he fared no better 
than in New York during Jefferson’s unpopular second 
administration. He found Americans, and even pictures 
of the American scene, were generally disliked. (He had 
taken the two pairs of Niagara Falls with him with 
great expectations). Political relations were strained; the 
War of 1812 found him a second time in the enemy’s capital. 
Portrait commissions, naturally, did not materialize. The 
bored and frustrated artist resorted to landscapes and relig- 
ious painting, in desperation copied a portrait after Van 
Dyck. He repeated what he had done after Hamilton’s death 
and painted again from a marble bust. The haughty subject 
was living but could hardly be asked to pose for an enemy. 
The colonel used the head which his friend, the English 
sculptor, Joseph Nollekins, had carved of His Grace, the 
Duke of Wellington, to serve as a model. In all he made 
three portraits of the "Iron Duke,” two after the marble 
and the third after the painted portrait by another artist 
friend, Sir Thomas Lawrence. He must have secretly admired 
the Duke for all are unaccountably spirited. These Welling- 
tons are respectively at “Hyde Hall,” Cooperstown, at Yale 
University, New Haven, and at the Wadsworth Antheneum, 
Hartford, the last having been the property of his friend 
and patron, Daniel Wadsworth. However, the painting of 
stone faces, in desperation, is not rewarding. The disillus- 
ioned couple consequently shook off the dust of London 
town, as well as the embarassing encumbrance of the bastard 
boy, and returned once again to New York City. 

The colonel wished to make practical use of young Ray 
at Mountmorris, and, with this in mind, he apprenticed him 
to a farmer and then to a cheese maker. But the boy was 
wilful and his military-minded father unbending and incon- 
siderate. The young wretch had martial blood in his veins. 
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He purchased a lieutenancy in the British Army—and a red 
coat—and fought in the Peninsular Campaign under Well- 
ington. In agony his father told him off as a traitor, and, in 
anger, informed his “nephew” of his illegitimacy. 

It was not only John Trumbull Ray that was left behind, 
but heavy debts to Trumbull’s London bankers. There 
had been a half dozen years of comfortable living with little 
income. Shortly after his return he was mercifully saved 
from immediate financial ruin by the embers left by the 
British troops. He secured a fat contract for four large 
pictures for the Rotunda of the new Capitol building. For 
these ill-painted murals the sixty-eight year old artist received 
$32,000. Scarcely were they finished in 1824 than his dipso- 
maniac wife, Sarah, died. Still pressed by his bankers he was 
finally forced to liquidate his Mountmorris holdings. ‘These 
went by forced sale for $10,000 to one T. Williams the year 
before the return of prosperity with the opening of the Erie 
Canal. 

It would be extremely interesting to locate Trumbull’s, 
West’s and Beckford’s lands. Through the kindness of the 
Genesee County Clerk’s Office at Batavia, some rough, 
though unsatisfactory, identification has been made. The 
Hon. James Wolcott Wadsworth of Geneseo, former United 
States Senator and present Representative of the 41st Dis- 
trict, New York, has been most helpful—and, naturally, most 
iriterested. 

I cannot find that John Trumbull, ‘“Patriot-Painter,” 
widower, lonely resident of New York City for nineteen 
bitter years after the sale of his Gensee lands, ever visited 
that part of the state again. 
~ Editor’s Note: Professor Sizer’s The Works of Colonel John Trumbull, 
Artist of the American Revolution will be published by the Yale University 
Press this fall. It will be followed, a year hence, by a companion volume, 


a re-edited edition of Trumbull’s long out-of-print Autobiography, origin- 
ally published in 1841. 











A HISTORY OF THE. CHURCH MANSION, 
BELVIDERE. 


WINIFRED KNIGHT THORNTON* 


there appeared in Boston a young Englishman by the 

name of John Carter. He was a fine looking youth, well 
educated and evidently a gentleman. His sympathies were 
with the colonies and he made friends among the men who 
resented England’s treatment of her American subjects. I 
have not been able to find the exact date of his crossing the 
Atlantic nor his age when he arrived on this side nor the 
date on which he resumed his own name, John Barker 
Church. 

There are two stories as to why he adopted the alias of 
Carter: one that he had fought a duel in his own country 
with a man of rank and, supposing his opponent killed, fled 
under an assumed name. Later Church found his antagonist 
had not died and took back his rightful name. The other 
story claimed that he was named for John Barker, who was 
married to his father’s sister. Barker was a wealthy man who 
had no children and had intimated that his wife’s nephew 
would be his heir. When young Church, friendly to the 
colonies, decided to go to America, he feared his uncle’s dis- 
approval, and went under an assumed name, hoping his 
departure would pass unnoticed. Murder will out, however, 
and his flight and its reasons were discovered, his uncle gave 
his money elsewhere and John Carter took back his rightful 
name. Both of these stories are hearsay and I can not vouch 
for either. 

I have read, also, that Church worked in the mercantile 


S OMETIME before the beginning of the Revolutionary War 


* Mrs. Thornton, a graduate of Smith College, has been a resident of 
Wellsville, N. Y., since her marriage to Lewis H. Thornton in 1903. Before his 
death in 1945 Mr. Thornton was chairman of the Allegany County His- 
torical Association and county historian. Mrs. Thornton is now town 
historian of Wellsville. 
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business for a wealthy uncle in London but did not like it 
and so decided to try his fortune across the seas. After reach- 
ing this country he settled in Boston and went into business 
as an underwriter. He made many friends among the leading 
Revolutionists of the day and on July 23rd, 1777, married 
Angelica, the beautiful daughter of General Philip Schuyler, 
of Albany. Her sister Elizabeth later married Alexander 
Hamilton. As far as I can learn Church was married under 
the name of John Carter. 

On April 14, 1778, their first child, Philip, named for 
General Schuyler, was born in Boston. In 1781 Mrs. Church 
and the little boy were visiting her parents at the Schuyler 
Mansion in Albany, when it was attacked by John Welte- 
meyer, a Tory refugee, at the head of a troop of Tories, 
Canadians and Indians. Sir Frederick Haldimand, British 
Commissioner in Canada, feeling that General Schuyler’s 
influence was very great, suggested his capture to Walte- 
meyer. Little Philip Church was asleep in his cradle down- 
stairs when the attack started and his young aunt, Margaret, 
afterwards the wife of Stephen Van Rensselaer, snatched him 
up and rushed to take refuge in the attic. Seeing the running 
figure on the stairs, one of the Indian warriors threw a toma- 
hawk which just grazed the child’s head and was embedded 
in the stair rail. Philip bore the scar all his life and the mark 
on the rail, still visible, is pointed out to sightseers to-day 
when they are shown through the historic mansion. There 
is another story about this, too, that it was Philip’s enfant 
sister whom Margaret saved and that Philip got his scar from 
something that hit him after he reached the attic. Fortu- 
nately the attack on the Schuyler Mansion was unsuccessful. 

Soon after his marriage John Barker Church was appointed 
to the Commissary Department of Rochambeau’s Army in 
this country. General Schuyler and Colonel Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, of Hartford, Connecticut, were also in this depart- 
ment. Church already knew, through his relationship with 
the Schuyler family, General Washington, Alexander Ham- 
ilton and many prominent men of the time and he now 
became acquainted with Lafayette and other French leaders 
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in this country. At the close of the war Church and Colonel 
Wadsworth went to Paris where they remained a year and 
a half trying to straighten out matters pertaining to the 
Commissary Department. His family accompanied Church 
and while they were there Colonel John Trumbull, the cele- 
brated American artist, painted a portrait of young Philip. 

From Paris the Churches went to England where they 
lived for sometime in a house called “The Albany” Sackville 
St., London. They also had a country seat “Down Place” on 
the Thames, about four miles from Windsor Castle. Fox, 
Pitt and Talleyrand were among Church’s friends there and 
in 1794 he helped the latter to escape to America. Two years 
earlier he and Charles James Fox tried to aid Lafayette to 
escape from prison in Olmutz but in this attempt they failed. 
By this time Church had overcome the prejudice against him 
in England because of the part he had played in the Revolu- 
tionary war and he was elected to Parliament from Wendover. 
While the family was in England, Philip went to Eton for 
six years and then studied law in the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don. On their return to New York in 1797 the Churches 
lived at 52 Broadway and Philip continued his law studies in 
the office of Nathaniel Pendleton until he was admitted to 
the Bar. 

When trouble was brewing between France and the United 
States in 1798 in John Adams’ Administration, Washington 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Alexander 
Hamilton was made Major General and Inspector General 
and, at Hamilton’s request, his nephew, Philip Church, was 
appointed to a captaincy in the Infantry. He was also Hamil- 
ton’s secretary and remembered filing the original draft of 
Washington’s Farewell Address about which there was so 
much controversy. 

In 1799 Captain Church fought a duel with Aaron Burr 
who challenged him because Church had said that the Hol- 
land Land Company had cancelled a bond for $20,000 
against Burr for services rendered in the Legislature. Shots 
were exchanged, a ball from Church’s pistol passing through 
a button on Burr's vest, but no one was hurt. Burr was 
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attended by Judge Burke and Church by Elizah Hammond. 
The pistols in this duel were the property of John Barker 
Church, having been bought by him in London. They were 
also supposed to have been used by Hamilton’s son, Philip, 
when the latter was killed in a duel with E. Eckhard in 1801 
at Weehawken, N. J. Captain Philip Church was young 
Hamilton’s second. The same pistols were again supposedly 
used in the duel between Hamilton and Burr in which 
Alexander Hamilton was \i"led three years later on the same 
ground. These pistols were in the possession of the Church 
family at Belvidere for years and were seen by many residents 
of Allegany County. They are now in the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co., the bank founded by Burr. After the duel Hamil- 
ton’s body was taken to the Church home in New York from 
where he was buried in Trinity churchyard. John Barker 
Church was one of the executors of his will. 

John Barker Church had by now become one of the 
wealthy men of the country and in 1796 he loaned Robert 
Morris $80,000, taking as security a loan on property in 
Morris Square in Philadelphia. As I have heard the story, 
Robert Morris wanted to build a house on this property and 
did not want to have a mortgage on it, so he asked Church to 
transfer the lien to 100,000 acres of land in the Morris 
Reserve in Genesee County. The mortgage was held in the 
name of his brother-in-law, Alexander Hamilton, as Trustee, 
as Church was not a naturalized citizen and so could not 
hold land in this country. 

In 1800 Captain Philip Church went to Canandaigua to 
attend a foreclosure sale of tliis land, Morris being unable 
to pay off the mortgage. Philip bid in the 100,000 acres for 
$81,679.44, taking the deed in his own name. The property 
was to be owned jointly by Philip and his father and Philip 
was to pay for his share by managing the estate. This land 
was in what was then Ontario County but is now Allegany 
County. Philip Church made the trip to inspect the new 
property via Geneva, Lyons, Bath, Almond and the settle- 
ment made by Nathaniel Dyke at Elm Valley. 

Philip engaged Moses Van Campen, Evart Van Wickle, 
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John Gibson, Stephen Price and John Service to go with 
him as surveyors. He selected a site in the center of the tract 
for a village, to be called Angelica after his mother. Later he 
set aside a beautiful location above the Genesee River on 
which to build a summer home for his parents. As the land 
was covered by dense forest one wonders how he could have 
chosen such a perfect site. It is said he climbed one of the 
tallest pines and so got a long view of the estate. Here it is 
that the beautiful old mansion, Belvidere, still stands. 

Young Church next turned his attention to developing 
the village. A square was laid out in the center, which he 
afterwards willed to the people of Angelica as a perpetual 
park. He gave four lots facing it to four churches. St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church was built in 1827, although services were 
held as early as 1821, the Roman Catholic Church in 1848, 
but there was a county Mission started in 1810, a Presby- 
terian Church in 1812 and a Methodist Church in 1830. 
Philip also deeded to each of these churches 200 acres of 
land, the proceeds of which were to go towards their main- 
tenance. A land office was opened and efforts were started 
to induce settlers to come into the wilderness and purchase 
land. 

After this business was attended to Church and Moses 
Van Campen started to walk to Niagara Falls. It was over 
a hundred miles as the bird flies, I imagine, and, with no 
roads, must have been very difficult. Long before reaching 
their destination their boots were worn through, their food 
was exhausted and they arrived completely spent. But they 
made it and friends help them on their way home. 

In 1804 a temporary house was started in which the 
Church family could stay until the Mansion, which they 
were already planning, could be realized. The temporary 
dwelling was frame with two storeys, north of the site selected 
for the big house and was painted white, the first painted 
house west of Canandaigua. Naturally it was called the 
White House. I can remember it when it was east of the 
Mansion. For years it was used to store farm implements and 
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hay. The White House was blown down in a cyclone in 
1902, almost a hundred years after it was built. 

In Philadelphia in 1805 Philip Church married Anna 
Mathilda Stewart, daughter of General and Mrs. Walter 
Stewart. General Stewart was an aide de camp of Washing- 
ton. In the Angelica Library there are copies of two portraits 
painted by Robert Peale. The first is of Anna Stewart's 
father, born in Ireland in 1756. He came to Philadelphia 
just before the Revolutionary War, espoused the American 
cause and served in the army with distinction, retiring with 
the rank of Brigadier General. In the second portrait, Mrs. 
Stewart, who was Deborah McClenachan before her mar- 
riage, looks very handsome and attractive. These pictures 
were given to the Library by John B. Church, a grandson of 
John Barker Church, in 1906. 

The Philip Churches’ honeymoon trip was a journey to the 
White House. They were accompanied by Thomas Morris, 
a son of Robert Morris. The trip was not too difficult as far 
as Bath, as there were roads that stage coaches could follow, 
but from Bath on, a distance of over forty miles, there was 
only a bridle path and they had to abandon the coach and 
take to horses. Halfway between Bath and Angelica there 
was an inn where they stopped for the night. 

When the bride was a child one time she was returning 
with her parents from a trip to Ireland. The trip on a sailing 
vessel took a long time and shortly after they started the 
little girl came down with the measles. She was very ill and 
the only person who could amuse her during her convales- 
cence was a young sailor. He walked the deck with her in his 
arms for hours on end. After supper at the inn every one 
gathered around a fire and talked and they discovered that 
the proprietor of the inn was the sailor! And his name was 
George Hornell, and it was for him that Hornellsville, after- 
wards Hornell, was named. 

The young couple spent their summers at the White 
House and in 1806 Mr. and Mrs. John Barker Church came 
to visit them. Although, according to the records, the Philip 
Churches owned slaves, good cooks were difficult to get in 
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the wilderness, so the elder couple brought with them a 
French chef, who had been in their service since their return 
from London in 1797. He had been employed in the King’s 
household and had made himself obnoxious by his ultra 
French republicanism, so it had been suggested that Mr. 
Church should take him to America. It was necessary to 
bring large supplies of food to the country estate and, there 
being no refrigeration in those early days, fish had to be 
caught in the nearby streams and game shot in the forest. 
This the chef heartily enjoyed doing. His name was Godey 
and his son was Louis Antoine Godey, who founded Godey’s 
Lady’s Book in 1830. 

In 1807 the big house was started. The architect was Ben- 
jamin Henry Latrobe, one of the first professional architects 
in America. and the designer of the Capitol in Washington. 
The brick was made on the place, the stone taken from 
nearby quarries, the hardware was brought from Bath on 
horseback and the tall Ionic pillars on the front were made 
from pine trees felled in the forest. The house took some 
years to complete and many of the families who have lived 
longest in our county came into the wilds to construct that 
house. That it was built honestly and well its long life proves. 
The workmen who repaired it over eighty years later said it 
was built like a fort. Its type of architecture is called func- 
tional classic revival. 

I found plans for the house among other Church papers 
which had been placed in the Library at Angelica for safe 
keeping. With the plan was a note with estimated cost of 
the house given as $9,300 and $500 extra for “added portico, 
different finish, garrit rooms, new staircase from first floor 
to garrit and cellar improvements.” Nine thousand and three 
hundred dollars seems like a very small sum for so magnifi- 
cent a mansion but when you consider that there was no 
central heating, no plumbing, no gas, no electricity, no 
fixtures for lighting and what the cost for labor was in those 
days perhaps it is not so small. The house was finished in 
1810. 


It was built on a high bank overlooking a bend in the 
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Genesee River and a valley to the south and the hills beyond. 
It is located about 150 feet from the edge of the bank, amidst 
huge forest trees. The front is on the river side and a drive 
of some length, entering from the main road, between stone 
pillars, winds among trees so that the house does not come 
into view until one rounds the last curve. The entrance is at 
the back with a recessed porch. The door is wide with long 
small paned windows on either side and a fan shaped window 
over the top. In the original plan to the right of the entrance 
hall is a small room thirteen by thirteen marked “Chamber.” 
Directly opposite the entrance is a double door leading into 
the drawing room which is seventeen by twenty-two with a 
fireplace in the middle of the west wall, French windows 
opening on the portico. A double door opens into the dining 
room, the same size as the drawing room. That, too, has a 
fireplace and French windows opening on the portico. From 
the dining room one goes into a butler’s pantry and from 
that into the kitchen, which is in the wing (originally the 
wings were only one storey high). The corresponding wing 
on the other side of the house has a room sixteen by twenty- 
one marked in the original plan as “nursery.” There is a 
fireplace on the inner wall, also in the small room off the hall. 
There was a fireplace in the kitchen with a built-in oven, 
also two fireplaces in the cellar. Upsiairs there were five bed 
rooms; two large ones, a medium sized one and two very 
small ones, the three larger ones with fireplaces. There were 
three rooms on the third floor. In the cellar, besides the 
second kitchen and laundry, were vegetable and fruit storage 
rooms and a wine cellar. 

The tiles bordering the opening in the fireplace in the 
dining room illustrate the novels of Sir Walter Scott and 
were brought from England, as were also those in the draw- 
ing room. The walls down stairs are two feet thick, those up 
stairs a foot and a half. The ceilings in the main part are 
thirteen feet high. The walls of the house are of brick and 
stone. 

The long wing on the east side of the house was added 
after John Barker Church returned from England, probably 
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about 1814. It is thought he had seen such additions to 
English country houses. It was built of brick with a mansard 
roof. It has a long verandah on the river side with doors 
opening on it from several of the rooms. It was used for 
servants quarters. The overseer of the farm sometimes lived 
there and there were storage rooms. There is an octagonal 
carriage house near the house also built of brick. I have 
heard that Mrs. John Barker Church designed it and had it 
built when she was there in 1806. 

The family had intended using the Mansion as a summer 
home but by the time it was finished John Barker Church 
had returned to England and Philip Church had suffered 
reverses in business and so he and his family settled down 
to living there the year around. 

In Gertrude Atherton’s novel ““The Conqueror” she often 
mentions the Churches and she tells of the delight with 
which Mrs. Hamilton received boxes of gifts sent from 
London by her sister, Angelica. Mrs. Gilpin told me that her 
father, Major Church, furnished the author with much 
data for the book. 

Allegany County was formed in 1806 but it was many 
years before the address on letters sent to Angelica was 
changed from “Angelica near Bath.” There was a “postman” 
who made the trip once a month on horseback between the 
two towns. Angelica grew in spite of its isolation and in 1805 
several French families came there. A settlement for French 
refugees had been started by Tallyrand and others, on the 
Susquehanna River, near Towanda, called Asylum. They 
built a large house with twenty rooms and twenty fire places 
and planned to kidnap Marie Antoinette and bring her 
there. But before their plan could be carried out, she was 
guillotined. After the French Revolution was over, the set- 
tlers dispersed, many of them going back to France, others 
staying in the United States, and Asylum was abandoned. 

One of these families, Madame d’Autremont and her sons, 
probably known to Captain Church through his connection 
with the French army, bought land on the river near Angelica 
and built a house which they called “The Retreat.” Another 
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French settler was Victor duPont deNemours. He lived on 
what is now South St and named his house “Bon Sejour.” 
Baron Hyde deNeuville, afterwards appointed Ambassador 
to the United States by Louis XVIII also came at this time. 
His wife, Anne Marguerue Henriette Rouille deMarigny, 
was an artist and I have a reprint of a painting she did of 
the main street of Angelica in 1807. It shows a few houses 
with their yards full of stumps, some big trees still standing 
and cattle feeding along the roadside, a desolate looking 
place. 

Imagine the contrast in the lives of these people—from the 
busy cities of France to this wilderness full of Indians, bear, 
wolves and deer, miles from other inhabitants, with prac- 
tically no roads and those in a pitiful condition. Because of 
the mud it was easier to travel in the winter when the ground 
was frozen than at any other time of year. In a Gazetteer of 
New York State published in 1824 a journey from Angelica 
to Olean on a turnpike thirty-three miles long and only 
partly completed, the trip is thus described, “I travelled 
partly by land, partly by mud and partly by water and mud, 
at least knee deep.” That was nineteen years after Madame 
Church’s arrival in the county. In 1817 the same traveller 
tells of the road from Bath to Angelica through Friendship, 
“it was the worst I ever saw, covered with water, mud, roots, 
stumps, stones and rocks, and rotten log causeways.” 

In 1809 Captain Church was made a Judge of the Court 
of General Sessions of the Peace and was afterwards known 
as Judge Church. He seems to have been a very thorough 
man and in 1811 he went to England to learn more of the 
farming methods in vogue there. He was there when the 
War of 1812 broke out and was unable to get home for some 
time. 

The Indians were always friendly to the Church family and 
in 1811 when Judge Church was in England they adopted 
Mrs. Church into the tribe with picturesque ceremonies at 
their village at Caneadea, giving her a name, “Ye-nun-ke- 
a-wa,” meaning “the first white woman that has come.” In 
1812 while Judge Church was stranded abroad because of 
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the war, it is said that the Indians, hearing the firing at 
Fort Erie, came to Belvidere and told Mrs. Church that they 
would protect her and her children. They camped at the 
gate for several days and then reported that as the guns had 
ceased firing they would go home. 

Angelica Schuyler Church died in 1815 and was buried in 
the Livingston vault in Trinity church yard in New York 
City. In 1816 John Barker Church returned to England 
where he died in 1818 being buried in St. James Church, 
London. They had four sons; Philip, John B., who lived in 
Paris, Alexander, who died in his youth and Richard, who 
lived in London, and two daughters, Mrs. Bertram P. Cruger, 
of New York City and Mrs. Rudolph Bunner, of Oswego, 
N.Y. 

Judge Philip Church was deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of roads and transportation and the idea of the Genesee 
Valley Canal is said to have originated with him. But a rail- 
road, he thought, would be even better and for years he strug- 
gled to get the New York & Erie Railroad to build through 
the Southern Tier Counties of Western New York. In this 
he was successful and in 1851 he saw the first train, bearing 
President Fillmore, Daniel Webster and other national 
celebrities, arrive at Belvidere station. 

Philip died in 1861 at the age of eighty-three and is buried 
in the “Until the Dawn” cemetery in Angelica. He and his 
wife had nine children: Angelica, John Barker, Sophia, 
Walter Stewart, Philip, Mary, Elizabeth, Richard and 
William Henry. The old house called “Triana,” on the back 
road between Belmont and Angelica, was built for the son, 
John B., and the house in Belmont near the present Erie 
station, torn down in 1946, was built in 1808 for his son, 
Walter Stewart. 

After his father’s death, Richard, the eighth son, stayed at 
Belvidere. He married Mary Helen McKim, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, a very beautiful woman, who had little fondness 
for country life. It certainly could not have been very com- 
fortable at that time without good roads, long dreary winters, 
with the house at first only heated by fireplaces. It is said 
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that in some of the rooms fires never went out in the fire- 
places from October until April. 

Richard Church was a Major in the State Militia and was 
always addressed by that title. He was a genial, friendly man, 
a great horseman and very popular in the county but evi- 
dently he was not a very successful business man. The family 
lived as best they could in the country and looked forward 
to their visits to New York City, where they had many 
friends. Major Church was a charter member of the Union 
League Club there. They had three children: Richard, who 
died in infancy, Helen, who married Henry E. Gilpin, of 
Hornell, in the Calvary Church, New York City in 1891 and 
Angelica, who married the Reverend Edward P. Hart, an 
Episcopal clergyman in Rochester. She died a few years after 
her marriage. 

The girls loved to ride horseback. They did not go to 
public schools but studied with governesses. There was very 
little social life but they had occasional visits from the Wads- 
worths of Geneseo. There was great excitement when the 
latter came dashing through the gates at Belvidere in a 
coach drawn by four horses. The Churches returned these 
visits and had a glorious time at Hunt Balls in the Upper 
Genesee Valley. 

Mrs. Church died in 1884 and is buried in the Angelica 
cemetery. Major Church’s affairs went from bad to worse and 
in 1892 he was obliged to sell Belvidere. Mr. Fred Bristol 
Keeney, of Warsaw, N. Y., bought it, taking immediate 
possession and Major Church went to live with his daughter, 
Angelica, in Rochester. He died there in 1911 and is buried 
in the Church plot in the Angelica Cemetery. 

Belvidere has known three families of owners since the 
Churches and much might be set down of high interest con- 
cerning the occupancy of each of these families, but con- 
siderations of space forbid it here. This must remain the 
chronicle of the Churches of Belvidere. The Keeneys made 
necessary repairs to the house but did not alter the original 
plans in any way to detract from its beauty. Mr. Keeney 
owned a famous herd of Jersey cattle and took prizes at shows. 
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‘The family was most hospitable and welcomed a host of 
friends to Belvidere. But as time went on, it proved difficult 
to get the children to school in the winter, the expenses of 
maintaining the large farm were burdensome, help was 
scarce, and so the Keeneys decided to sell the estate. 

In the summer of 1909 Mr. and Mrs. S. Hoxie Clark of 
St. Louis purchased the property, which they occupied at 
first only as a summer home. Later they gave up their St. Louis 
home and stayed at Belvidere for longer periods. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark were especially attached to the gardens of Belvi- 
dere and were also intensely interested in the farm, going on 
with the development of the Jersey herd Mr. Keeney had 
started. Their dairies were models of convenience and clean- 
liness. Pekin ducks and pigeons: from the Clark estate were 
sold to New York hotels: the Waldorf-Astoria, the Ritz and 
the Biltmore. Hay from Clark farms went to Barnum and 
Bailey’s Circus. 

After the deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Clark, in June 1947 their 
two daughters auctioned the contents of the house at Belvi- 
dere. The following July the house itself and two hundred 
acres of land were sold to Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Bromeley 
of Bradford, Pennsylvania, the farm buildings and 1,200 
acres of land to Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Austin and sons of 
Batavia, New York. 

The house has been repaired, electricity put in and the 
grounds put in order. On the farm, fields have been plowed 
and crops planted and the whole place has come to life again. 

The Mansion looks much as it did when it was finished in 
1810. Many of the forest trees are still standing and the 
Norway spruce, planted over a hundred years ago, are as 
beautiful as ever. As there are fifty-three acres in the grounds 
surrounding the house, it remains in splendid isolation, a 
restful sight in these days of crowds. There is little traffic on 
the road going by the entrance, although it has been paved 
for many years and wet weather now offers no obstacle to 
its approach. 

Belvidere stands as it has stood for so long a time, four- 
square and undaunted by the storms and changes of almost 
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a century and a half, a beautiful monument to the taste of 
its builders, the pioneers of western New York, and to its 
later owners. Allegany County has every reason to be very 
proud of it. 











NEW YORK AND THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION OF 1816 


ROBERT V. REMINI* 


partially obscured in mystery, was actually brought 

about by an involved political intrigue and the 
irresoluteness of one man. Jefferson and Madison, long 
accredited with having secured Monroe’s election, in reality 
contributed less to it than the “Little Magician” from Kin- 
derhook, New York—Martin Van Buren. 

With the realization that James Madison’s two terms in 
office as President were drawing to a close, considerable 
speculation developed throughout the country as to his pos- 
sible successor. The Federalist party lay in ruin because of 
its close association with the extremists of the Hartford Con- 
vention, some of whom advocated the dissolution of the 
Union. Though it continued to exert tremendous influence 
in many States, on the national level it could not hope suc- 
cessfully to sustain a candidate for the presidency. Conse- 
quently the rival Republican party had merely to agree upon 
a single individual and the election was assured. The 
decision, for all practical purposes, would be made in a Con- 
gressional caucus and the voting in November would do no 
more than place a stamp of approval on that selection. 

Believing the unbeatable Virginia-New York combination, 
that had chosen the Republican ticket since 1800, was still 
in force, Jefferson, Madison and a majority of Virginians 
offered their favorite son and “heir,” James Monroe, the 
Secretary of State. Disregarding the fact that their plans 
meant the domination of the Union by the “Virginia 
Dynasty” for another two terms—bringing the total period 
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to twenty-four years—they sincerely believed that Monroe 
would receive the “undivided support of the Republican 
party.” * They had failed to measure the temper of the other 
States. 

The North, during the past number of years, had grown 
steadily restless under Southern influence. Not since 1796 
had there been a President who resided north of the 
Potomac. While Northerners were permitted to select the 
Vice-President, the very fact that they were expected to rest 
content with second place infuriated them. They convinced 
themselves, therefore, that the moment had arrived in 1816 
for a reversal of policy, and no matter how “meritorious” 
might the past services of Monroe appear, his candidacy was 
unacceptable.’ 

Aaron Burr circulated the information among his 
friends that Monroe was “the most improper and incompe- 
tent [man] that could be selected. Naturally dull and stupid; 
extremely illiterate; indecisive to a degree that would be 
incredible to one who did not know him; pusillanimous, 
and, course, hypocritical. . . . ” * The North accepted this 
vilification as fact, for “it seems Mr. M is unfortunately a 
Virginian.” * 

Considering that New England had literally cut herself 
off from the rest of the country by her participation in the 
Hartford fiasco, the choice, as far as the North was con- 
cerned, was limited to the Middle States. New York, in the 
past, had been rewarded for her continued loyalty to Vir- 
ginia with an approving pat on the head and permission to 
choose the Vice-President. No longer satisfied with this, she 
now began beating the drums for the right to name the next 
executive. “Virginia has ruled long enough,” was the cry 
continually raised.» Ambrose Spencer, one of the more 
powerful politicians in the State, wrote that “the republi- 
cans of our Legislature are unanimously opposed to another 
President from Virginia & have made it known to our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Indeed the sentiment against 
Monroe is universal, & if he knew the effects his nomination 
would produce in this State & had any patriotism, he would 
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decline.” * De Witt Clinton joined the general tumult stat- 
ing: “I fully agree with you that the transfer of the Execu- 
tive authority from Virginia is required by every considera- 
tion of justice and policy. ...” ’ Clinton’s words gave much 
encouragement since he was not seeking the nomination 
himself. His attempt to unseat Madison in 1812 and his 
flagrant cavorting with Federalists during that election made 
his present candidacy impossible. 

Instead, New York looked to her governor, Daniel D. 
Tompkins, to carry the party standard. Affectionately known 
as ““The Farmer's Boy,” Tompkins had risen quickly in the 
ranks of State politics largely through his unrivalled popu- 
larity with the electorate and the active support of Clinton. 
The two eventually parted, however, when the governor 
favored Madison’s re-election in 1812. As a judge, Tomp- 
kins was “rarely incorrect” and whether his decisions were 
favorable to the suitor or not, they were “gratefully remem- 
bered . . . and ensured respect.’ * As governor, he had done 
creditable work during the war with England, despite the 
opposition of a Federalist Assembly and his carelessness in 
dispersing public funds. Dignified, tall “though somewhat 
inclined to corpulency,” possessed with a valuable memory 
for names and faces, this was the man behind whom New 
Yorkers rallied in their quest for the presidency. 

Nevertheless, there were difficulties to his candidacy, the 
greatest being the fact that he possessed little or no backing 
in the South. “I have no doubt,” remarked one Congressman, 
“that Mr. Tompkins is a good governor. We, also, have a 
good governor in North Carolina, but we do not, on that 
account, expect you to support him for the office of presi- 
dent.” * In reply, Tompkins’ friends argued that neither 
experience nor reputation should be the sole basis in the 
selection of a candidate. New York was entitled to considera- 
tion for her position and power and that whomever she 
chose must be acceptable to the other States, whether he was 
known or not. 

They rightfully suspected, however, that the true cause of 
Opposition was the decision of a large segment of the West 
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and South to elevate William H. Crawford of Georgia. 
Certainly the most popular man in Congress, he would more 
than likely be nominated in the caucus with ease, provided 
he permitted the use of his name.’® He had served in the 
Senate and was elected president pro tempore of that body 
when the Vice-President, George Clinton, died. In 1813 
Crawford became Minister to France and two years later 
was appointed Secretary of War. His affable manner, keen 
judgment and imposing presence had won the requisite 
following in Congress necessary to raise him to the highest 
rank in the nation. 

With three candidates—Monroe, Tompkins and Crawford 
—vying with each other for the Republican nomination, the 
stage was set for the entrance of a master politican to settle 
the question. That man was Martin Van Buren. 

Elected a State Senator in 1812, when he arrived in Albany 
to take his seat in the Legislature, Van Buren was described 
as dressed in a “green coat, buff breeches, and white-topped 
boots, and, withal, bearing himself somewhat jantily, he 
looked much more like a sportsman than a legislator.” ™ 
But the facade was soon pierced revealing an expert political 
tactician and organizer. For a short while Van Buren was one 
of De Witt Clinton’s ablest lieutenants. Familiarity however, 
led first to an estrangement and then to open warfare. As a 
result, Van Buren joined forces with Tompkins and assumed 
control of that portion of the Republican party, although 
ostensibly the governor was still in command.” 

In bitter opposition to the pretensions of the Tompkins- 
Van Buren alliance stood Clinton and his chief advisor and 
relative, Ambrose Spencer. The latter was almost Van Buren’s 
match when it came to politics. A judge of the State Supreme 
Court, Spencer travelled on circuit duty about the country- 
side and made it a point to see all the leading Republicans 
in the various counties. By granting appointments within 
his jurisdiction with a free but discriminating hand, he 
“exercised an almost uncontrolled influence throughout the 
state....” 18 “With a large frame, and a commanding per- 
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son, tall, straight . . . and with a countenance indicative of 
strong thought . . . it certainly was not a light thing to 
encounter his displeasure.” 1* Consequently, New York was 
little more than a battleground upon which Van Buren and 
Spencer engaged in a fierce political struggle to the death, 
fashioning elections and appointments as weapons to club 
one another into submission. They were each aware of the 
enormous possibilities of the coming national election and 
eagerly reached out for it as another instrument in their 
uncompromising warfare. 

Spencer early enlisted himself within the ranks of the 
supporters of the Secretary of War, William H. Crawford.’ 
In return, he expected the federal patronage in New York 
to be given him to dispose of as expediency dictated. “I am 
more & more convinced,” he wrote, “that we must have new 
hands to conduct the ship, from Commander in chief down 
to the cabin boys. .. . ” ** Crawford, a realistic and practical 
man, was amendable to all such demands. That accom- 
plished, the spoils would then be used to chasten Van Buren 
and bring his ascendency to a halt. 

In Washington, every sign indicated that Crawford would 
receive the nomination.” So concerned were the friends of 
Monroe that they threatened to refuse a caucus nomina- 
tion.'* Van Buren knew the situation all too well. He was 
repeatedly told by his adherents in Congress that Tompkins 
had little or no prospects.’® Many of those throughout the 
country who opposed a Virginia President, wrote one, 
“acknowledge the weight of New York and her claims to a 
full share of public consideration, but they also say, that the 
people in the different states do not know our Candidate, 
that his reputation is local or at most not established as to 
those qualities indispensible in our political head. ... ” *° 
“Our friends,” the writer went on, “concede that it is now 
impossible for Gov. T—to be elevated.” 

Faced with this knowledge and fearful of the consequences 
that would accrue should Crawford succeed, Van Buren 
searched for a solution to free himself from this predicament. 
If he abandoned Tompkins in favor of another, he would 
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lose the vote-getting power “The Farmer’s Boy” possessed 
in New York. Such a move would also jeopardize his own 
position and require a re-orientation of his policies at home. 
At this stage of the game, he could not sacrifice his standing 
in New York to the interests of national politics. To remain 
completely aloof from the question held little attraction and 
would, at the same time, undoubtedly threaten his relations 
with Tompkins. 

But were he willing to drop the governor, Van Buren must 
choose between Monroe and Crawford. The former was out 
of the question because of the opposition by New York to 
the “Virginia Dynasty.” If Van Buren supported the latter, 
it required, as a preliminary step, his submission to the 
stern, vindictive and arrogant Judge Spencer, who would not 
hesitate to bring his political career to an abrupt end. Van 
Buren was, therefore, stuck with Tompkins, like it or not. 

Rather dejectedly Van Buren made a trip to Washington. 
It was early in the Congressional session and immediately 
upon his arrival he was set upon by a number of New York 
Republicans questioning him as to the candidate they ought 
to support. “We say Tompkins, of course,” was the curt 
reply.” He then quickly passed to another subject.** One 
close friend later claimed that it was Van Buren’s habit 
to turn a discussion elsewhere when he did not wish to give 
an opinion.** 

The bewildered Congressmen who heard the words but 
thought they understood a hidden meaning were at a loss as 
to their next move. Were they to begin a campaign in Craw- 
ford’s favor? Monroe, they knew, was unthinkable. Certainly 
it would necessitate a general meeting to determine their 
choice. Some went to Van Buren’s lodgings on repeated 
occasions to get his advice, only to find him out.** Then, 
before they realized it, Van Buren had gone back to New 
York. 

The subsequent events that occurred during the next two 
months indicate clearly that the “Little Magician” finally 
found a way out of his dilemma by a daring and unique plan. 
Recognizing that Crawford’s election would bring about 
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Spencer’s triumph in New York, and worse, his own defeat, 
coupled with the fact that Tompkins was now out of the 
picture, he decided to work secretly towards bringing about 
Monroe’s nomination, at the same time maintaining the 
aspect of total allegiance to ‘““The Farmer’s Boy.” 

Letters from his friends at once convinced him of the 
necessity of coming around to this new course and the 
method by which its goal could be attained. Samuel R. Betts, 
who kept Van Buren in touch with all developments in the 
Capitol, wrote: 


Our delegation will meet in a day or two and decide 
the course we shall pursue. We shall immediately 
apprize you. If we are satisfied that Gov T—cannot suc- 
ceed I for one shall be strongly in favor of Mr. Craw- 
ford. He will serve if elected—but he will not suffer his 
name to be brought forward & a canvass made upon it, 
unless it is certain that New York goes for him. So say 
all his intimate friends. 

I am strongly impressed with a persuasion that M— 
can now be opposed by no other competitor but Craw- 
ford. If we will all unite we can secure his election. 

Possibly, should there be no possibility of carrying 
Gov T-—you would prefer nominating Crawford for 
Pres & GovT (if he will consent) for Vice Pres in your 
Legislature *° to having it done here in Caucus. Such 
nominations would start the ticket with a high char- 
acter.?6 


If New York openly espoused Crawford’s cause in suffic- 
ient time to produce the desired effect upon the country 
as a whole, the nomination would assuredly be his. In view 
of the subsequent tremulous and vacillating conduct of 
Crawford and his friends, Betts was probably correct when 
he said the Secretary of War “‘will not suffer his name to be 
brought forward & a canvass made upon it, unless it is certain 
that New York goes for him.” For his own self-preservation, 
and in order to strike at Spencer, Van Buren was required, 
therefore, to employ all possible effort to preclude any such 
maneuver from taking form and direction. 
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Betts proposed that the Legislature might be an excellent 
sounding board for the sentiments and intentions of the State. 
The procedure had much to recommend it and Van Buren 
concluded that with a variation or two of the original sug- 
gestion, it might prove highly advantageous. What, for 
example, would result if instead of nominating Crawford, 
New York should insist upon Tompkins? Betts answered 
with conviction. 


We have never, till within a few days, been able to 
ascertain what course would eventually be taken by 
those in the abstract opposed to Virginia’s giving us 
another President. 

These gentlemen profess a great regard for Gov 
Tompkins and think he merits much from the country 
for his exertions & patriotism . . . but they also say 
[that he is unknown] and that if we press him, they 
shall acquiesce in the Virginia claims & make common 
cause against us. I know these to be the resolutions of 


the members from Georgia, N. Carolina, two from S. 
Carolina—Tennessee & a majority of those from Ken- 
tucky.?? 


Thus, according to Betts, while New York could settle the 
issue in Crawford’s favor by nominating him at Albany, at 
the same time she could decide it for Monroe by pressing 
Tompkins. Here was a neat little plot which Van Buren 
doggedly followed until the election was over. 

The meeting of the New York delegation at Washington, 
mentioned in Betts’ letter, might have ruined Van Buren’s 
plan had the members announced a preference for Crawford. 
But it was too early in the session for them to abandon their 
favorite son and after much haggling decided unanimously 
“to support Gov Tompkins.” ** One of their number, Jabez 
Hammond, remembering Van Buren’s coolness while at the 
Capitol, sadly remarked: “I had supposed that our true 
policy was to support the pretentions of Mr. Crawford in 
preference to Mr. Monroe. . . . The Majority of our Dele- 
gation however have determined that we are to push exclu- 
sively the nomination of Gov. T. What little I can do there- 
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fore will be in his behalf, but I am sorry to say I have very 
little expectation of success.” °° 

Crawford then made one of the greatest mistakes in his 
life. Beset with doubts as to his own adequacy, of the possi- 
bility of Monroe’s victory and its effect upon his future 
career, to say nothing of the timidity he found everywhere 
displayed by his supposedly ardent partisans, he unsuccess- 
fully attempted to withdraw from the race. Foolish though 
it was, he authorized his close friend and advisor, Dr. W. W. 
Bibb, Senator from Georgia, to make his decision known. 
As reported in the newspapers the contest appeared to be 
over, but Crawford’s friends swore they would never consent 
to it. Van Buren, in possession of the information for some 
time, wrote to Bibb that when “at Washington I understood 
from you in a manner which left no doubt on my mind of 
its correctness that Mr. Crawford would not be brought 
forward as a candidate for the Presidency . . . I had no 
hesitation in communicating it to my friends here... . ” *° 
This new development, because of its suddenness and _ pos- 
sible consequences, he declared, “renders it of infinite 
importance that we should be correctly informed as to the 
views and wishes of our republican friends from the South 
& West.” 

Bibb replied that from “the commencement of the dis- 
cussions concerning the presidential election I have been 
(as I now am) fully satisfied that Mr. Crawford is desirous 
not to be brought forward for the presidency. I have been 
(as I now am) opposed to his name being put in competition 
for the office.” *4 

The election, therefore, might have ended in February 
had not a new rumor been circulated that Crawford himself 
did not wish the nomination under any circumstances. Bibb, 
feeling obliged to set the record straight, denied the accuracy 
of the report explaining that Crawford had merely said that 
he “did not think he ought to be included among the 
number of those spoken of as likely to fill the office.” * 
Though their confidence was shaken, most of Crawford’s 
friends paid no heed to the rumor and continued campaign- 
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ing for him. For one thing, the New York Congressmen were 
expected to come to his rescue by abandoning Tompkins, 
since a majority of them wanted to declare for Crawford.** 
But Van Buren’s plans were too well laid to go askew at this 
late date. He was happily informed that there was division in 
the ranks of the delegation, and if continued, the “probability 
is that Monroe must from that obtain the nomination. . . . 
They, some of them, declare openly that they will vote for 
Monroe in preference to Crawford—and yet endeavor to 
inculcate a belief that it is all out of regard for Gov. Tomp- 
kins. They say our State will be disgraced in giving any 
support to Crawford as Monroe must prevail etc etc.”” ** 

The time had now arrived for New York to quit its hedg- 
ing about and take some stand. “If you all wish Mr. Crawford 
to be pushed,” Van Buren was told, “he must be nominated 
at Albany. The secession in our Delegation will jeopardize— 
probably destroy the practicability of nominating him 
here.” ** With orderliness characteristic of regimentation, 
the Republican members of the State Legislature in Albany 
were now ordered to assemble and execute the will of their 
master. When they met on February 14, 1816, Van Buren 
was in complete domination.** Resolutions were passed 
instructing the New York delegation in Congress to oppose 
the nomination of another Virginian and recommended 
that they throw their entire weight to Daniel D. Tompkins. 

Considering Spencer's strength in the Legislature it would 
have been comparatively simple to propose Crawford, had 
Van Buren so decreed.*’ By insisting upon Tompkins, despite 
the repeated warnings of his friends of the probable results, 
Van Buren knew that he was in fact assuring Monroe’s can- 
didacy though denouncing it at the same time.** 

The arrival of the instructions in Washington prompted 
one man to comment: “If, at Albany, Mr. Van Buren was 
ardent in the support of Tompkins, at Washington, to say 
the least, he was philosophically calm and cool.” ** The 
delegation immediately convened to consider the resolutions. 
Because the members were required to support a man they 
knew to be unacceptable to most others, there was a good 
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deal of discussion as to the advisability of preventing a caucus 
nomination altogether.‘® But this brought an impasse and 
the meeting was postponed for three days. 

The very evening the New Yorkers met, a committee was 
in session, composed of Congressmen from all the States 
opposed to Virginia, endeavoring “to arrange some general 
mode of operation” to win the nomination for Crawford." 
The Secretary of State’s friends were also active. The “‘over- 
whelming influence of patronage” was said to be in evidence, 
with the object being to “decide the matter in favor of 
Monroe.’’* 

Three days later, when the New York members of Con- 
gress reconvened, a committee was appointed 


to ascertain the practicability of effecting a nomina- 
tion of Gov. Tompkins for the Presidency. In_pre- 
ferring Gov. Tompkins for our candidate the delega- 
tion is unanimous—but it is not believed by any of us 
that his nomination can be effected at this place. If 
the committee should so report of which there is no 
doubt, a difference of opinion is known to exist in 
regard to the other candidates. Knowing this fact & 
highly appreciating the counsel of our friends at 
Albany as contained in their last resolution of the 14th 
instant it was proposed on Monday evening that in case 
Gov Tompkins’ nomination could not be effected that 
we should unanimously agree to support such other 
candidate as a majority of our delegation should 
approve.‘ 


Had this proposal been agreed to, the choice of the major- 
ity would have fallen to Crawford.‘* Similarly it would 
appear to the nation that New York was renouncing her claim 
to the presidency; that her support of Tompkins was merely 
perfunctory to be abandoned with time; that she considered 
Crawford and Monroe the only true candidates; and that of 
the two she preferred the Secretary of War. This, in turn, 
would automatically produce Crawford’s nomination in the 
caucus. As one New Yorker put it: “If Gov. Tompkins & Mr. 
Crawford & Mr. Monroe are candidates, Col. Monroe would 
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have more votes than either of the other gentlemen.” *® On 
the other hand, many of the “most informed” declared that 
if Tompkins withdrew and gave his support to Crawford, 
the combined votes would “certainly exceed those of the 
friends of Mr. Monroe.”’*® 

It was absolutely necessary, therefore, that the proposal be 
voted down and Tompkins kept in the race. A small band 
of Van Buren’s friends, including Peter B. Porter, John W. 
Taylor and Enos T. Throop, in desperation, broke up the 
meeting before the resolution could be adopted.*? The infor- 
mation then circulated abroad was that the delegation uani- 
inously agreed with the resolutions from Albany to sustain 
Tompkins. 

It is interesting to note that shortly thereafter, when 
Monroe was President, Peter B. Porter was appointed Com- 
missioner of the United States under the sixth and seventh 
articles of the Treaty of Ghent that concluded the War of 
1812, to determine the boundary from the St. Lawrence 
River to the Lake of the Woods. Enos Throop became a 
circuit court judge. Taylor, greatly disappointed at not being 
rewarded, complained to John Quincy Adams that he under- 
stood “‘as a promise from Mr. Monroe of the appointment of 
District Judge for the Northern District of New York” for 
his invaluable work.* 

With each passing week Monroe continued to gain 
ground. The Legislature of Pennsylvania and a State Con- 
vention in Rhode Island came out strongly for him. Realizing 
that each day brought further reversals, the Crawfordites 
determined to call a caucus and scotch the reports that one 
would not be held during that session of Congress. On March 
10th, an anonymous notice was published announcing a 
meeting to be held two days hence in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at seven o'clock in the evening. Monroe’s partisans, 
keenly aware that delay improved their candidate’s position, 
refused to recognize the unsigned order. Nevertheless, the 
meeting was held, but only fifty-seven—less than half the 
number in Congress—were present. A postponement until 
March 16th was voted. A new summons, duly authorized 
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and properly signed, was distributed. Still the Virginia men 
were undecided as to whether or not they should attend, 
because “‘the better opinion of the day, is that Mr. Crawford 
will be nominated President, by the caucus.” *® 

Crawford, in the meantime, had long since agreed to put 
an end to the contest. It was known only by his most inti- 
mate advisors. Ever since February when he declared that 
he was reluctant to oppose Monroe, his friends had refused 
to consent to his withdrawal. Conscious that they had the 
strongest man in Congress as their candidate, but indecisive 
as to the best means of overcoming the many obstacles placed 
in their path, they suggested instead a scheme by which 
they could ride with the current of popular opinion. They 
refused to take “open and unqualified ground” in Craw- 
ford’s behalf.5° They played on his ego, fears and desires. 
“Their plan I understand to be,” Crawford wrote, ‘‘to attend 
the caucus, and vote for Mr. Monroe and state the facts in 
the Intelligencer,*! which would, as they believed, place 
me on higher ground than could be occupied in any other 
way, as I did not wish to be elected.” ** Actually he had 
been scared out of running, surrounded as he was by meek 
and timid men. He was also fearful lest his chances for nom- 
ination in 1824 be placed in jeopardy. To gracefully bow 
out at this point would presumably clear the way of all 
opponents eight years hence. And he was willing to wait. 

When the second caucus met on March 16th, one hundred 
and eighteen Republicans appeared. Approximately twenty- 
four men were missing, of whom nine were absent from the 
city.** The other fifteen either objected to the method of 
nominating a candidate or absented themselves because 
Crawford would be defeated.** Five others refrained from 
attending, but were represented by proxies. 

General Smith of Maryland was elected chairman and 
Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky appointed secre- 
tary. Futile efforts were made by John W. Taylor of New 
York and Henry Clay to siop the caucus, since the friends of 
Monroe had agreed at a meeting held a few days before, 
to attend the caucus but prevent a nomination.®® Some 
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~ warned that “the parties are so nearly equally divided that 
if Mr. M. obtains a victory . . . it will be like the Victory 
of Pyrrhus over the Romans—it will politically ruin him.” ** 
One competent observer suspected that Clay, supposedly a 
Crawfordite, had come to an understanding with Monroe.*" 

Tompkins, now convinced his candidacy was futile and 
having waited until the last possible moment, let it be 
known that he would accept the Vice Presidency under 
either candidate.** The New York delegation, in a complete 
quandary, voted as their own predilections dictated. 

Within a short time after the balloting began it was 
obvious to everyone that something had happened. All 
along the line Crawford’s supporters began deserting him. 
Taul and Barry of Kentucky, Wilson from Pennsylvania, 
Henderson, Thomas and Powell of Tennessee, one from 
North Carolina and Wilson along with “one other” from 
New Jersey—men “who had always declared their decided 
preference for Crawford, voted for Monroe. They assign as 
the reason that they believe their constituents wish Mon- 
roe.” °° The Washington City Weekly Gazette observed 
that a number of New York Crawford men also voted for 
Monroe. Four other friends of the Secretary of War, includ- 
ing Bibb, Tait, Macon and Hall, refused to attend.** The 
total known defection amounted to thirteen. When the 
balloting was concluded it showed that Monroe had been 
nominated by the narrow margin of eleven votes. The final 
count was 65 to 54. Tompkins, rather handily, won the Vice 
Presidency over Simon Snyder of Pennsylvania. 

Most of the New York Congressmen, with Tompkins 
eliminated, voted for Crawford, but it was too late to prove 
effective. Their instructions from Albany requested that 
they use the entire bloc of twenty-one votes against the 
Virginian. They cast four votes for Monroe and fourteen 
for Crawford, leaving a balance of ten against Virginia 
instead of twenty-one. 

To complete Crawford’s humiliation, he found that his 
friends failed to carry out their agreement. They had 
absented themselves, and many changed their votes. Never- 
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theless, the plan ‘“‘was eventually abandoned, without any 
explanation ever having been given.” ** They were to have 
explained in the newspapers that Crawford all along “did 
not wish to be elected” and was not responsible for his name 
being brought before the caucus. But no statement was 
forthcoming. In despair, Crawford wrote: “I think I have 
serious cause of complaint against my particular friends.” * 

The Federalists went on to support Rufus King for the 
presidency but in the election, the following November, 
Monroe achieved an overwhelming victory. The electoral 
vote stood at 183 to 34, with King carrying but three States, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Delaware. It had not been 
expected to be otherwise. 

Because of her preferred position, New York could have 
decided the election in Crawford’s favor on numerous 
occasions. However, the consequences upon Van Buren, 
who controlled the State, were such as to force him to put 
the Secretary of War out of the running. Crawford always 
maintained that the presidency “was clearly in my reach if I 
had been ambitious of it.” °** The statement is partially 
correct. What he needed were real supporters who would be 
willing to buck Jefferson, Madison and the entire “Virginia 
Dynasty” in their desire to nominate him. Unfortunately, 
Van Buren at this time was not one of Crawford friends. 


Instead, he labored diligently for Monroe. And he lived 
to regret it. 
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Some Early Tools of American Science. An Account of the 
Early Scientific Instruments and Mineralogical and Biolo- 
gical Collections in Harvard University. With a Foreward 
by Samuel Eliot Morison. By I. BERNARD CoHEN. (Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950. 
Pp. xxi, 201; 45 illustrations. $4.75) 


Considering the fact that modern civilization is the product 
of science and technology, that it is science and not religion 
or government which has raised our life to standards beyond 
the happiest dreams of monarchs of three centuries ago, our 
neglect of the history of science is incomprehensible. This is 
particularly true in regard to the history of the United States, 
the country which owes its rise to world dominance to science. 
There are many histories of American literature, religion, and 
politics, but so little on science that this small volume of Dr. 
Cohen’s looms like a mountain. 

Even in their brief remarks on the subject of science in the 
first two centuries of American history, the standard histories 
are usually in error. Because America produced no Aristotles 
or Newtons, the historians have assumed that science had little 
place in the colonial curriculum or the colonial mind. Dr. 
Cohen proves to the contrary. He demonstrates the fact that 
the teaching of science at Harvard, at least, was sound, thor- 
ough, and up-to-date in comparison with European universi- 
ties. He proves that there was keen interest in science, both 
among undergraduates and educated men, and that even by 
European standards the achievements of the American colonists 
were creditable. The literary classics did not have the undis- 
puted sway in the first two centuries of American education 
with which they have been credited. 

This study began as a catalogue of the remarkable collection 
of early scientific instruments which has chanced to survive 
at Harvard, and have been restored into magnificent exhibi- 
tion pieces by the skill of Daniel P. Wheatland. Most of these 
instruments date from the restoration of the Philosophy Cham- 
ber after the fire of 1764, but fortunately in the Harvard 
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Archives are preserved inventories of the collection at earlier 
dates. 

So great is Dr. Cohen’s contribution in this book to our 
knowledge of early American science that it cannot be ade- 
quately summarized in a brief review, but its scope can be 
indicated by the topics with which he treats: The History of 
Science at Harvard, Scientific Instruments at Harvard before 
the Fire of 1764, Instruments for the Study of Natural Phil- 
osophy after the Fire of 1764, The Beginnings of Chemistry 
at Harvard, and the Biological Sciences, The Museum, and 
the Mineral Cabinet. In the appendixes there are relevant 
documents relating to such things as the Hollis gift of appar- 
atus in 1727 and the Chemical Laboratory in 1821. 

Quite as surprising as the scholarly contribution which this 
book makes is its pleasant style, which is far superior to that 
of the popular picture books on antiquities now being turned 
out by commercial publishers in great numbers. Its illustra- 


tions alone will make it an appreciated gift-book for anyone 
interested in science. 


American Antiquarian Society CuiiFForD K. SHIPTON 


The House of Baring in American Trade and Finance, 1763- 
1861. By RatpH W. Hipy. (Harvard Studies in Business 
History XIV. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1949. 
Pp. xxiv, 631. $7.50) 


Book reviewers are not often favored with the opportunity 
to hail a work (1) of basic importance for its data, (2) enlight- 
ening by virtue of the author’s firm command of said data 
and mature opinions readily advanced, (3) as readable as the 
nature of the subject permits. 

Hidy’s study of the Barings is that kind of book. 

As for the first point it is hard to say anything not perfectly 
obvious. To him who approaches American history seriously 
the Baring story is a must; we have been waiting for this vol- 
ume, so to speak, for nearly a century. 

Point three is also self-explanatory. Even our most thought- 
ful historians fail sometimes to find a really graceful pen. 

The stylistic simplicity of a Hidy, like that of Mozart or 
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DiMaggio, is deceptive. It derives of course from mastery of 
materials and technique, the mastery that makes tremendous 
effort seem effortless. This is no “collection of notes for a 
book.” It is a chronicle in which a balance is struck beautifully 
between the external—commercial and financial history, and the 
internal—the partners and their methods of doing business. 

Somewhat greater attention is given to the former. Whether 
it is Vincent Nolte’s pioneer (1818) information service about 
cotton markets, or contemporary private opinion of Nicholas 
Biddle’s behavior vis-a-vis the administration, Hidy tells us 
what we need to know. Many an eye will be opened by his 
remarks on the connection of British banking with our panic 
of 1837. 

Nor is the discussion of business methods of significance 
only to specialists in that field. Hidy’s analysis of the differ- 
ences between British and American merchant bankers (and 
their clients), for example, will prove valuable also to stu- 
dents of the development of national characteristics. It is 
striking to see how unequal rates of economic growth were 
mirrored in conflicting ideas of the “correct” in matters like 
credit. 

Clearly indicated, moreover, is a virtual truism, the basic 
irreconcilability between capitalism grown-up and morality. 
Hidy’s allusions to operations involving slave-labor plantations 
remind us that while the British textile workers made great 
sacrifices in support of the antislavery movement their masters 
did not. Thus the Barings, offered some Cuban sugar estates 
to satisfy a defaulted debt, hesitated to foreclose because they 
feared criticism; they got around it by placing these slave pens 
in the name of an agent. Gentlemen indeed! 

Ironically enough, the American slave states fared rather 
poorly on the credit market anyway, not for moral reasons but 
because cool business heads judged their economies less stable 
and resilient than those above the Mason and Dixon line. Here 
is additional evidence of slavery’s inability to compete for long 
with a wage-labor society, underscoring the slaveowners’ fran- 
tic political struggle, the brutal suppression of the Negro, and 
the cooperation in both of certain Northern elements. Simply 
by giving us the facts about credit Hidy has driven another 
nail in the coffin of the theory that the conflict was repressible. 
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Most readers will agree with the author that shoveling the 
notes into the last 130 pages was a shame. 


Brooklyn Public Library SiwnEY L. JACKSON 


Protestant Churches and Industrial America. By Henry F. 
May. (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. Pp. x, 297; 
Bibliography, index. $3.50) 


In the last third of the nineteenth century a major transfor- 
mation overtook urban Protestantism in America. The churches 
discovered progressively that they could not go on _preach- 
ing revealed religion, public piety, and private profit. They were 
compelled to adjust to public hostility and indifference by for- 
mulating a theology more credible in an age of mass education 
and an ethic more meaningful in an age of mass misery. Urban 
religion became, in a word, more humane. 

The book at hand treats of the responses of five major 
denominations—Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, 
and Presbyterian—to the social problems that flowed from the 
industrialization of America, to the inequities and insecurities 
that inhabited the age of the robber barons. Mr. May has done 
a craftsmanlike job of investigating and reporting the expres- 
sions of clerical opinion in the three decades after the Civil 
War. He has successfully synthesized the results of his own 
extensive research with the work of others. Recent writers have 
generally concentrated on the pioneer figures in social gospel 
movement—the men like Herron and Rauschenbusch—whose 
thought has so largely permeated Protestantism. Mr. May dis- 
cusses these figures, but he puts them in perspective against a 
background of prevailing church opinion. He reminds us that 
there was a right wing preaching the shooting of strikers, and 
that many of the clergy were closer to this extreme than to the 
radicals. The underlying problem, as the author points out, is 
that the clergy really knew very little about economic behavior 
and clung uncritically to classical economic theory with its 
questionable deductions from dubious @ priori assumptions. His 
treatment of this “clerical laissez-faire” economics, by which the 
ministers justified crass business practices to the faithful, is one 
of the best parts of the book. 

Mr. May has built his book on the assumption that the reform 
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of theology and the reform of ethical teachings are unrelated 
developments in Protestantism. This conclusion will be chal- 
lenged by some students of American church history who 
believe that Protestantism in urban America, despite a specious 
prosperity, was morally and intellectually bankrupt by 1870. 
They believe that the individualism of the older creed and 
ethical teaching was wholly inadequate to the needs of human 
beings in that period, and they believe that Protestantism was 
saved from total vacuity by discarding the doctrine of salvation 
by catastrophic conversion and by emphasizing the moral impli- 
cations of exploitative society. By calling attention to social 
problems, the churches recovered the sense of moral crisis that 
revitalized their ministry. 

Without pressing any suggestion of cynical opportunism one 
may note that in the rural areas where the hold of fundamen 
talist theology was maintained more successfully, the churches 
found it feasible to ignore the massive problems of insecurity and 
poverty and to go on defending the established economic order. 
What would the churches have been preaching about the social 
ethics of tenantry, farm credit abuses, and the railroads’ treat- 
ment of the farmer if the rural population had rejected funda- 
mentalist religion? Here, perhaps, is a subject that needs inquiry 
comparable to the thorough work done by Mr. May for the city 
churches. It is not necessary to agree with all his assumptions to 
recognize that he has done a painstaking piece of research. 


Oberlin College Tuomas Le Duc 


Guide to the Published Archives of Pennsylvania covering the 
138 volumes of Colonial Records and Pennsylvania <A)? 
chives, Series I-IX. By Henry Howarp Eppy. With an 
alphabetized Finding List and Two Special Indexes. Com 
piled by Martha L. Simonetti. (Division of Public Rec- 
ords. Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
Harrisburg, 1949. Pp. vi, 102. $1.00) 


The publication of one hundred thirty-eight volumes of the 
archival riches of Pennsylvania in one hundred years is a mag 
nificent achievement of which Pennsylvanians may well be 
proud. This is especially so today when the publication of the 
records of the past at state expense is being frowned upon or at 
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least retarded almost everywhere in the country. Perhaps it is 
the very magnitude of the task of publishing the important 
records of the past that accounts for this trend or perhaps in 
the rushing welter of modern affairs too little recognition is 
given to the importance of making easily available the early 
records of our country or our state. When therefore there is 
published a guide to a series which is manageable in size and 
engagingly written there is all the more reason for rejoicing. 

Henry Eddy has been the State Archivist of Pennsylvania 
since June 1948 and within sixteen months has produced this 
volume. The analysis and the history of the development of the 
Pennsylvania Archives is his while the finding list and indexes 
are the work of Miss Simonetti. Mr. Eddy’s contribution is 
significant. It is important to know how, when and under what 
limitations and other circumstances, the Colonial and_ later 
documents were brought together and their publication begun. 
It is something like the case history of a patient. You under- 
stand him better when you know it. 

While the story of publication appears to be complete, that 
is, without including many wearisome details, the finding guide 
is acknowledged to be incomplete in order to produce a book 
that will point to all of the longer and important items pub- 
lished during the years from 1838 to 1935. Items which do not 
total several pages are purposely omitted from the Guide. So 
also are the names of all but a few prominent governors and 
generals. To have included all names would have added much 
more than a million more, all of which (except for a small 
number included here) have already been indexed in the pub- 
lished volumes, 

The publication of the Guide points to a problem which all 
records officers and archivists continually face—which of all the 
records created in public offices, once they cease to be of use to 
the offices of origin, should be saved for historical and research 
purposes? The answer is not to be found in this book for it 
indexes documentary materials which were produced for the 
most part before 1800 and long before the advent of the type- 
writer. But the Guide nevertheless points the way, for in it are 
listed the most important types of public documentary mater- 
ials which need to be saved, regardless of the date of origin. 


Department of Archives and History, ALBERT B. Corry 
Albany 
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EDITED BY 
JANET R. MACFARLANE 
DESIGNED FOR USE — THE NATURE 
OF FUNCTION IN SHAKER CRAFTSMANSHIP 


EDWARD DEMING ANDREWS * 


{Historical note: The United Society of Believers in Christ's 
Second Appearing, commonly called Shakers, had its eighteenth 
century origins in the “testimony” of Ann Lee, a weaver and 
spinner in the mills of Manchester, England, who had become 
the leader of a small sect in which Quakerism and the doctrines 
of the French Prophets, or Camisards, were strangely fused. 
Seeking freedom of worship, “Mother” Ann, with eight follow- 


ers, came to America in 1774, and a few years later estalplished 
her first colony at Niskeyuna, or Watervliet, New York. Aided 
by scattered religious revivals in New York and New England, 
and after the turn of the century, in Ohio and Kentucky, the 
movement spread until there were eighteen communities in the 
federated society. Ann died in 1784, but under her successors, 
“Father” James Whittaker and the American-born’ “Father” 
Joseph Meacham, the church grew into a vigorous system of re- 
ligious orders separated from the world, committed to such tenets 
as celibacy and common ownership of property, and supported 
by a progressive economy. The three societies in New York 


* Edward Deming Andrews, with his wife Faith, first became interested in 
the Shaker culture in the early 1920's, when he was studying for his doctorate 
in education at Yale. Research, writing and collecting were encouraged by 
the late Homer Eaton Keyes, editor of the magazine Antiques (in which 
appeared their first studies of Shaker craftsmanship), and subsequently by 
the late Mrs. Juliana Force, director of the Whitney Museum of Art, and 
by others. The Andrews have exhibited at several art museums in the East, 
among them the Whitney, the Worcester, and the Berkshire in Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

A Guggenheim Fellowship was awarded to Dr. Andrews in 1937-8 for 
historical research in the field. He is the author of The Community Indus- 
tries of the Shakers, The Gift to be Simple, Shaker Furniture—The Crafts- 
manship of an American Communal Sect (with Faith Andrews), and many 
articles and monographs on various phases of Shaker history and art. At 
present he is serving as dean and head of the history department at Scar 
borough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York. 
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state (Watervliet, Groveland—originally at Sodus—and New 
Lebanon, the “center of influence” and home of the presiding 
ministry) no longer survive. But three others (at Hancock, 
Mass., Canterbury, N. H., and Sabbathday Lake, Maine) still 
pursue, with a small, dwindling membership, a tradition in 
primitive Christianity which has outlived all comparable 
experiments in America.| 

* 


* * 


It has been said that the idea of functional design, in the 
applied arts, and particularly in furniture, owes much to the 
Shakers who evolved a school of craftsmanship which in_ its 
sheer, almost abstract character, is certainly suggestive of modern 
modes. It may be possible to trace the influence of the earlier 
forms—indeed, reproductions have already been attempted— 
but it seems more reasonable to suppose that Shaker workman- 
ship was, like the culture itself, an isolated phenomenon; 
though it may be called a prototype of the modern, anticipat- 
ing it by a century or more, there is no evidence that it affected 
present-day trends. On the contrary, it may well be that appre- 
ciation of the furniture of the Believers as an indigenous crea- 
tive expression is due as much to the modern vogue for the 
functional as to the awakened interest in our American heri- 
tage. 

“Function” was a term never used by the Shakers. Their con- 
cern was with the proper use of a given product, be it a brush, 
a box or a building. The word “use,” by which they meant 
“good use,” or “most use,” was a concept central in their think- 
ing. Thus, in the first written covenant (1795) they stated their 
solemn conviction that “we were debtors to God in relation to 
Each other, and all men, to improve our time and Talents in 
this Life, in that manner in which we might be most useful.” 
In a Memorial of 1816 the call to service was re-affirmed in the 
statement that (the whole purpose of labor) was “to do good, 
in our day and generation, to all men... . by faithfulness and 
frugality in the works of our hands.” 

Use was defined in specific terms by Joseph Meacham, the 
leading organizer of the United Society. In the “way marks” 
which he left (1796) as a guide to his successors, he decreed 
that “all things must be well made and Kept decent and in 
good order according to their order and use”; and that “all 
work done or things made in the church ought to be faithfully 
and well done, but plain and without superfluity neither 
too high nor too low.” 

The product of hand labor, to satisfy the Shakers’ ideal, must 
serve man’s good, his need, both temporal and spiritual. Beauty, 
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as such, was foreign to their thinking; the attributes for which 
they strove were serviceability, simplicity, regularity, harmony, 
perfection. Though eschewing aesthetics, they would have 
agreed, with Aristotle, that art was made for man, not man for 
art, and that “the general end of art is the good of Man”; or 
with the principle laid down by Occam, that “truth is not com- 
plicated beyond necessity ...,, (that) no solution of a prob- 
lem can be right if a simpler and more direct solution can be 
found; ! or again, with Socrates, that “straight lines and circles, 
and the plain or solid figures which are formed out of them,” 
are “eternally and absolutely beautiful.”* To the followers of 
Ann Lee, however, the way of straightness was primarily a spir- 
itual path: Shaker craftsmanship sprang from a religious base, 
served the appropriate needs of a fellowship of Believers, and 
reflected the doctrines of a “Church of Christ in Gospel Order.” 
In the words of an old Shaker hymn, guidance was by 


Precept on precept and line upon line, 

We'll walk in the path our Mother has trod, 
Yea, straight and clear straightness 

The pure way of God. 


What were these precepts, these straight lines of conduct? In 
the teachings of “Ann the Word” and the first “witnesses,” the 
regenerate or resurrection life should be devoted to the progres- 
sive elevation of self from material or worldly levels to the ulti- 
mate plane of spiritual perfection. In this “labour,” earth was 
the training ground where one made the first deliberate com- 
mitments and underwent basic abstentions. The true Shaker 
withdrew from the world, accepted the rule of celibacy, purified 
the soul by confession and the rites of mortification, and shared 
his worldly possessions in a “Joint Interest.” In the Shaker 
church all were equal in rights and obligations: sisters and 
brethren, the commonalty and elders, lived, worked and wor- 
shipped in coordinate orders unified by the consciousness of a 
high destiny. Life was labor, and work was worship. A debt for 
the gift of life was being paid to God. They would find God, 
they believed, by consecrating one’s goods, one’s energies, one’s 
whole self to the service of “Each other, and all men.” 

Such dedication, on the negative side, involved the “shaking” 
away of all that was sinful, impermanent in value: “The King- 
dom of heaven (reads a passage in “The Testimony of Christ's 
Second Appearing”) is compared to a net that was cast into the 
sea which gathered of every kind And as, when the net 
is full and brought to shore, there is a separation made between 
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Built-in cupboards and drawers in brethren’s retiring-room, 
South family dwelling at New Lebanon, New York. 








Ironing room at Enfield, Connecticut, contains an X-trestle 
table, counter chair and towel rack suspended from wall-pegs. 


hotographs are all by William F. Winter, and are 
reproduced in Andrews’ Shaker Furniture published by 
Yale University Press, 1937, Dover Publications, 1950. 
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the good and the bad, and the bad is cast away, and the good 
is cleansed and gathered into vessels and saved; so in the inter- 
nal and increasing work of the gospel there was a constant 
separation between good and evil and while the evil was 
purged away the good remained—Like the shaking of a fan, 
until the chaff is shaken out and carried away with the wind 
and there remains only good wheat.” 

The “dismission” of “Great I” (selfishness) and “Old Ugly” 
(the Devil), the kindling of gospel fire against “Old Slug” 
(sluggishness), the shaking off of “bondage” and “all things 
carnal,” etc., were ritualistic accompaniments to many early 
songs. The “sweeping” song, “Decisive Work,” is one of many 
calling on Believers to separate good from evil: 


I have come 

And I’ve not come in vain. 
I have come to sweep 

The house of the Lord 
Clean, clean, for I’ve come 
And I’ve not come in vain. 
With my broom in my hand, 
With my fan and my flail, 
This work I will do 

And I will not fail, 

For lo! I have come 

And I’ve not come in vain. 


On the positive side, consecration meant, in practice, the “im- 
provement of time and talent”—talent which would promote 
order and use, talent struggling to perfect itself. Suppose a table 
were required for the ministry’s order, two elders and two 
eldresses; or a longer one to seat two “squares” of four mem- 
bers each; or one for a family to seat four “squares.” The piece 
had to meet the minimum specifications of strength and con- 
venience. But even a crude table would meet such standards. 
The Shaker joiner went further. The aim was to improve, to 
perfect, to make a table superior to any world’s table. The 
“Holy Laws of Zion” had admonished him to labor until he 
“brought his spirits to feel satisfied”: whatever is fashioned, they 
ruled, “let it be plain and simple, and of the good and sub- 
stantial quality which becomes your calling and_ profession, 
unembellished by any superfluities, which add nothing to its 
goodness or durability. Think not that ye can Keep the laws 
of Zion while blending with the forms and fashions of the 
children of the unclean!” For conscience sake, then, the table 
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must be well-proportioned, have grace and purity of line, as 
well as a plainness akin to the humility of Shaker life. Inner 
virtues, straight lines and gentle curves had religious no less 
than aesthetic meaning. 

In the concept of improvement, the constant “labour” to 
make one’s life and work more useful, there was an unique 
fusion of the scientific and the religious impulse. Skills should 
serve the spiritual ends of the community, the ideal of the per- 
fectibility of conduct. Knowledge of man’s essential needs, the 
temporal and spiritual in union, furthered the Shakers’ life- 
long attempt to realize godliness. It was this definition of use 
which Elder Frederick Evans had in mind when he declared 
that the primary aim in designing buildings was to achieve, not 
beauty, but “more light, a more equal distribution of heat, and 
a more general care for protection and comfort, because these 
things tend to health and long life.” “Careful attention to 
hygiene,” explained another Shaker leader, “has a theological 
basis.” “What are goods worth,” still another asks, “unless they 
are full of genuine religion?’’ “Science and religion, truly so 
called, (were) one and the same” in Shaker thought. “Put your 


hands to work,” Mother Ann had urged, “and your hearts to 
God.” 

Nothing short of perfection would do: the perfection of the 
circle “when it is perfectly round,” of the apple “when it is 


se 


perfectly sound,” of “a thousand things” which achieve that 
ideal only when they completely answer the purpose for which 
they were designed. The patterns for chairs and stoves, for in- 
stance, were borrowed from the “world,” and then improved to 
render them more worthily suited to purpose. The three-slat side 
chair was an adaptation of the colonial slat-back, but in Shaker 
hands it became not only more graceful but more comfortable, 
with tape seats, cushion backs, and _ ball-and-socket devices so 
the sitter could “tilt” or rock. The Believers were the first to 
make and use rocking chairs, originally provided for the use 
of invalids or the elderly. The wood-burning box stove was 
similarly a borrowing, but the communal artisans, in transform- 
ing it into an object satisfying to the eye, also made it a more 
efficient heater. (“Stoves of the Shakers’ Improvement” they 
were called when later manufactured in the “world.”) 

A considerable section of Isaac N. Youngs’ manuscript history 
(“A Concise View of the Church of God and of Christ 
New Lebanon, 1856) is devoted to this subject of “improve- 
ment.” Thus, he writes with satisfaction of the early Shakers’ 
“exertions for improvement in our language and address’; the 
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construction of houses “appropriate for young Believers” or 
the “aged people”; “alterations in dress”; the “introduction” 
of such devices as grind-stones, washing mills and cast iron bark 
mills “going by water’; the invention of alarm clocks, elec- 
trical or shocking machines in the medical department, and 
various labor-saving devices such as a machine for “pricking 
card leathers”; the substitution of earthen for pewter plates, of 
stone for dirt paths, of earthen for wooden aqueducts. 

Particularly in “the manner of building” were “deficiencies” 
and “inferiorities” constantly being remedied. The early 
Believers, Youngs notes, “were under a great disadvantage for 
want of experience; so that while they put up buildings in a 
hurry, and in a cheap style, they were at more expense than nec- 
essary, in some respects, particularly in building gambrel roofs, 
or hip roofs, as they were called; as was the custom of people in 
those times; this increased the labor greatly and rendered the 
room inside much less valuable. The manner of building the walls 
for the basement or underpinning was also very deficient, being 
generally laid up quite rough, and without morter, below the 
surface of the ground. ..... The former buildings for dwell- 
ing houses, shops, etc. were generally built quite contracted, 
with but little hall room, and with crowded and steep stairs 

.... But very few of the first buildings were painted.” The 
“second class of buildings,” Youngs went on, were worth “per- 
haps three times as much as the first,” having been built with 
the advantages of experience and better tools, buzz saws, plan- 
ing machines, and so on. The outside doors of the principal 
buildings were provided with “door caps.” “Chair mouldings” 
around the reoms were “omitted as needless.’”” The “inside 
rooms” were “done with a white coat of hard finish.” “Both in 
external matters and internal conditions . . . . improvements 
were continually being adopted” throughout the whole com- 
munity. 

Cleanliness and order, the maintenance of which was con- 
sidered a religious obligation, were also thoroughly practical 
precepts which should be included in the determinants of 
design. A room was easier to keep “neat and decent” if drawers 
and cupboards were built into the walls; if cots were made eas- 
ily moveable with “rollers”; if cases and counters had simply- 
bracketed feet, or none at all; if turnings on chairs, stools and 
sewing-desks were devoid of dust-catching ornament or super- 
fluity. Peg-racks on the walls were convenient, ubiquitous 
devices on which to hang chairs, clothes or utensils when not in 
use, or when the room was being cleaned. Every article had its 
ordered place. Walls, floors, closets were uncluttered. Space, 
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light and air gave the interior of Shaker dwellings an atmos- 
phere of serenity and sanctity enhanced by the pure white- 
plastered walls and subdued color-tones of furniture, rugs and 
woodwork. 

The communal nature of Shakerism was itself bound to pro- 
duce new forms of workmanship. The combination and inter- 
action of skills tended to promote a high degree of efficiency 
and the evolution of a common “style.” Such artisanship was 
directed towards supplying, not an impersonal market demand, 
but the immediate needs of groups of people leading a com- 
mon, purposive life. There was no gulf between producer and 
consumer: the craftsmen themselves were members of the “fam- 
ily” unit. And whether such families consisted of fifteen or a 
hundred members, the need was clearly foreseen. Dining, 
kitchen and ironing tables, benches, chests of drawers, tailor- 
ing counters and school desks had to be planned to serve group 
use. Even smaller pieces such as seving-stands were often 
designed to accommodate two sisters working together. The 
implications of communalism, as distinct from individualism, 
are reflected in much of the craftsmanship of the order; and as 
time went on, the products of all hand-labor (furniture, houses, 
dress, shop-products, etc.) assumed a characteristic Shaker look. 
“We find out by trial. what is best,” an elder once explained, 
and when we have found a good thing . . . we stick to it.” 
The “best” was then adopted by other branches of the society, 
and cared for by the users as a consecrated, part of the United 
Inheritance. 



























































Despite such conformity, Shaker joinery remained curiously 
unstereotyped. Many were the variations on the theme of “line 
upon line,” “straight lines and circles, and the plain or solid 
figures which are formed out of them.’ Commodious pieces 
seldom seem cumbersome in their ample wall or room settings. 
Nor did the need for communal furnishings exclude the desire 
to provide pieces for special or individual use. Delicate candle- 
stands, chairs, sconces, hanging racks and cupboards, countless 
small domestic accessories, are evidence that the concept of 
frugality—the elimination of useless decoration and economy in 
the use of material—did not lead to deprivation. Even basic 
needs were diverse. New occupations, advances in household 
economy and management, changing conditions generally, gave 
variety to the output of the loom, the forge, the lathe. There 
was freedom, within the limits of principle, to experiment and 
to please. Even with chairs, which were made in quantity, there 
are subtle differences and adaptations of form to use. The mark 
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of the careful hand is always present. Simplicity itself, the 
stripped, clean quality of a bench, say, or a floor or wall clock, 
is an elusive characteristic which seems never the same. The 
appeal lies in what the object has, not in what it lacks: a logical 
beauty born of the union of skill and conscience. The mean- 
ing of the work becomes more clear the more one knows the 
mother culture. 


What implications does such work have for our own time? 
As the product of a particular way of life, Shaker art cannot of 
course be re-created, except as artificial reproductions; and in 
un-Shaker settings even faithful copies would lose meaning. Nor 
can the language of this peculiar order, the way they thought 
about workmanship, the special vernacular in which thought 
was expressed, ever be revived. What survives, in architecture 
and the crafts, may still serve, however, as inspiring sources of 
design. And what is perhaps just as important, the Believers 
demonstrated that art, in its broad, original sense, is not a 
luxury, something beyond the purse of the common man. As 
they themselves pointed out (in 1850, when the New Lebanon 
trustees were defending the society against legislative charges of 
monopoly), ““the actual cost of furnishing one of our dwell- 
ings for the comfortable accommodation of sixty or seventy 
inmates would fall far short of the sum often expended in fur- 
nishing some simple parlors in the cities of New-York and 
Albany.” By collective enterprise, the economies effected by 
good use, and a oneness of taste as between the maker and the 
user, the Shakers built and furnished their homes in a manner 
which was at once practically and spiritually satisfying. “The 
primary challenge” of this school of craftsmanship, wrote the 
late Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, “may be stated in the form of a 
question: Is not the ‘mystic,’ after all, the only really ‘practical’ 
man?” 8 

The Shaker would say ves: that if a man puts his dreams, 
his worship, into practice, he becomes truly practical. His work- 
manship becomes “organic,” “instrumental,” “functional’—in 
the sense that the inner spirit is the key to outer accomplish- 
ment. His work will speak the language of his convictions: his 
own “vernacular” (to use Kouwenhoven’s terms‘) rather than 
that of an imposed or “cultivated tradition.” Though strains of 
Quakerism, Puritanism and monasticism tinged the Shaker 
ethos, it may be said, we believe, that these people developed, 
in the end, their own distinct expression, one which arose out 
of the peculiar needs of an American pioneer society and the 
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particular ends it was organized to serve. In the process, prac- 
tical and spiritual influences merged to create an original art. 

1 Teague, Walter Dorwin. Design this day. The Technique of Order in 
the Machine Age. New York, 1940. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. (In) The Art Bulletin, Vol. xxi, 1939. 

4 Kouwenhoven, John A. Made in America. New York, 1948 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


James TayLor DUNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ADAMS, SAMUEL HOPKINS: Grandfather and the Montague Collar (The 
New Yorker, March 18, 1950). 

BARKER, E. EUGENE: Father’s Last Decoration Day (North Country Life, 
Spring 1950) . 

BAXTER, MAURICE G.: Encouragement of Immigration to the Middle 
West During the Era of the Civil War (Indiana Magazine of History, 
March 1950) . 

BENHAM, FLOYD H.: Giant Sentinals of the Forests (Historical Wyoming, 
March 1950) . 

BRINLEY, C. COAPES: Columbia Street, West New Brighton 1892-1902, 
Parts II and Ill (The Staten Island Historian, Oct.-Dec. 1949; Jan.- 
March 1950) . 

BURNAP, MILTON: St. Helena in the 1850's (Historical Wyoming, March 
1950) . 

CANE, MELVILLE: Who Owns Your Letters? (Autograph Collectors’ 
Journal, April 1950) . 

COWDREY, MARY BARTLETT: Genre Paintings (Art in America, April 
1950) . 

PHS 2x0 & of Empire, Ticonderoga (News from Home, April 1950) . 

A Date With Destiny (News from Home, April 1950) . 

DUBBIN, MARGARET J.: | The Massacre of Cherry Valley (Citizenship 
Journal, Winter 1950). 

DURANT, JOHN: The Finger Lakes of Central New York (Ford Times, 
April 1950). 

: The National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum (The Yorker, 
March-April 1950) . 

Extracts from “Gelyna” (The Bulletin. of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, 
Winter 1950) . 

FADDEN, RAY (Aren Akweks): 4A Mohawk Adoption (New York Folklore 
Quarterly, Spring 1950) . 

FORBES, ALLAN: The Story of Clipper Ship Sailing Cards (Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society, Oct. 1949). 

Fort Niagara, Thundering Waters (The Yorker, March-April 1950) . 

GALVIN, CORINNE BROWN: Sojourner Truth, The Libyan Sibyl (New 
York Folklore Quarterly, Spring 1950) . 

GOFF, FREDERICK R.: Peter Force (The Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, First Quarter 1950) . 

GOLDTHWAITE, GEORGE E.: Early Days of the Adirondack Mountain 
Ciub, Part I (The Ad-i-ron-dac, May-June 1950) . 

GOSNELL, CHARLES FRANCIS: New York State’s Freedom Train (Ameri- 
can Heritage, Spring 1950) . 

HELFMAN, HAROLD M.: Twenty-nine Hectic Days: Public Opinion and 
the Oil War of 1872 (Pennsylvania History, April 1950) . 

HOWE, HERBERT B.: The Rev. Robert W. Harris of White Plains, 
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Founder of Churches (The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, 
April 1950) . 


HYALT, DORINDA ELOISE TOWNSEND: Reminiscences of Great Men 
and Great Events (The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, Apvil 
1950) . 


JONES, Louis C.: 


The Folk Art Collection (Art in America, April 1950) . 


Folk Culture and the Historical Society (Minnesota History, March 
1950) . 


———-—: Folklore in the American Heritage, Part Il (American Heritage, 
Spring 1950). 

KOKE, RICHARD J.: History Written with Pick and Shovel (The New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly, April 1950) . 

LEVEY, STANLEY: The Cities of America: Rochester, N. Y. (The Saturday 
Evening Post, March 18, 1950). 

MACFARLANE, JANET R.: 

MCKELVEY, BLAKE: 
April 1950) . 


Portraits (Art in America, April 1950) . 
Convention City: Rochester (The Yorker, March 


Old and New Landmarks and Historic Houses (Rochester 

History, April 1950) . 

MCMILLEN, LORING: Old Mills of Staten Island, Parts IV and V (The 
Staten Island Historian, Oct.-Dec. 1949; Jan.-March 1950) . 

MATTICE, PAUL B.: The Exodus of the Palatines from the Schoharie 
Valley (County Historical Review, May 1950). 

MELTZER, Herbert S.: Jewish Tales (New York Folklore Quarterly, Spring 
1950) . 

MIL LARD, EVERETT L.: The Browere Life Masks (Art in America, April 
1950) . 


O'HALLORAN, JOHN: Canarsee Indian Village Sites (Long Island Forum, 
April 1950). 


OLDS, CARLTON B.: “The Place Where the Ash Tree 
Country Life, Spring 1950). 

PELL, ROBERT THOMPSON: Montcalm in America, 1756-1759. Part I 
(The Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, Winter 1950) . 

PORTER, MARJORIE LANSING: Essex and Clinton County Newspapers 
of an Earlier Day, Part Il (North Country Life, Spring 1950) . 


PUTNAM, JULIA: Early Schools of Warsaw, Part II (Historical Wyoming, 
March 1950) . 


ROGERS, BEA: Story of Westhampton Beach (Long Island Forum, May 
1950) . 

SCHMIDT, JEANNE U.: 
terly, Spring 1950) . 

SCHMIDT, LOUIS BERNARD: 
est, April 1950). 


SCHUBERT, LELAND: A Boy’s Journal of a trip into New England in 
1838 (The Essex Institute Historical Collections, April 1950) . 

SEAVER, ESTHER I.: Landscape. Paintings (Art in America, April 1950). 

SHAFER, DON CAMERON: The Schoharie Forts (County Historical Re- 
view, May 1950). 

SMITH, RENVILLE SELLECK: 
Forum, May 1950). 

THOMPSON, ARTHUR R.: Daniel Bissell, American Spy (The 
Island Historian, Oct.-Dec. 1949) . 

VAIL, R. W. G.: Unknown Views of Old New York, Part IV (The New 
York Historical Society Quarterly, April 1950) . 
VAN ARNAM, RALPH M. and LEWIS S.: Dannatburg, Lewis County Ghost 

Town (North Country Life, Spring 1950) . 
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VROOMAN, JOHN J.: Vrooman’s Land (County Historical Review, May 
1950) . 

WALLEX: GEORGE M.: Samuel Vetch and the Glorious Enterprise (The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly, April 1950). 

WEBSTER, CLARENCE J.: The Patriot War (North Country Life, Spring 
1950) . 

WIDDECOMBE, LAWRENCE W.: Some Old Time Lawyers (The Staten 
Island Historian, Jan.-March 1950) . 

WILKINS, MINNA CHEVES: History in Old Portraits (The Staten Island 
Historian, Jan.-March 1950) . 

WINCHESTER, ALICE, ed.: What is American Folk Art? A symposium 
(Antiques, May 1950). 

WOOD, CLARENCE A.: Christmas Storm of 1811 (Long Island Forum, 
April 1950) . 


WURZ, JANE: Old Times in Alfred (New York Folklore Quarterly, Spring 
1950) . 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


PROFESSOR HAYES RI UIRES 


Thursday, January 19 of this year, marked 
Professor Carlton J]. H. Hayes’ final lecture as an 
official member of the Columbia University fac- 
ulty, after fifty years of association with the 
University—seven as student and forty-three as 
teacher. Febrary 25 he was the honored guest at 
a dinner tended him at the University Faculty 
Club where a tribute copy of Nationalism and 
Internationalism: Essays Inscribed to Carlton ]. H 
Hayes, edited by Edward Mead Earle (a Colum- 
bia University Press publication) was gratefully 
presented him. 

Dr. Hayes, a full-time professor at Columbia 
since 1919 and Seth Low Professor of History there 
since 1935, United States ambassador to Spain from 
1942-45, author or co-author of over twenty 
scholarly volumes, is a past president of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and, of course, the 
honored president of the New York State Historical 
Association since 1947. His rich contributions to 
the study of modern nationalism, his perceptive 
and witty lectures and his deep interest in the 
Empire State and generous aid to all who make 
its history their vocation or avocation, have made 
him a host of admirers and friends in this organ- 
ization’s membership, as well as outside it, who 


will wish for him long, happy and fruitful years 
of retirement. 
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CONVENTION 1950 


‘Vhe Annual Meeting for 1950 will be held in Rochester on 
September 21, 22 and 23 and you will want to be in Rochester 
with us. Most of our sessions will be held at the Hotel Sheraton 
which will be our headquarters and the first will start on Thurs- 
day (the 2Ist) afternoon. But even before that the Society for 
Colonial History will have held its session in the morning. 
Congressman James Wadsworth, Blake McKelvey, Walter Clark, 
Arthur Parker, Sterling Callisen, Beaumont Newhall and Carl 
Carmer, along with a very interesting report on the Oral History 
Project by Owen Bombard, can be counted on. The first winner 
of our college award will be heard. The annual banquet will be 
held on Friday evening and the folklore people will meet on 
Saturday afternoon. There will be a tour of Rochester, there 
will be teas and receptions because the Local Committee is work- 
ing out an exceptionally fine program. We are looking forward 
to seeing as many of you as can possibly make it. I think it is 
going to be one of our best conventions. 


SEMINARS 1950 


The Seminars were somewhat smaller in attendance this year 
than in the two previous years. This, | think, was the only thing 
that was wrong with them, for the general consensus was that 
in terms of teaching, students, the calibre af the faculty and 
the good time enjoyed by both students and faculty, it was the 
best Seminar we have ever had. I would very much like to hear 
from you as to why more people did not attend. We had just 
over a hundred people this year while it seems to me there ought 
to be two hundred or two-hundred-fifty in view of the quality 
of the work offered. If any of you care to write me your sug- 
gestions for increasing our numbers, I shall be most happy to 
hear from you. 

There were a good many outstanding occasions during the 
two weeks: talks by Carlton J. H. Hayes, Henry Allen Moe and 
Luther H. Evans, the Librarian of Congress; picnics with Frank 
Warner singing; talks by Alice Winchester of The Magazine 
Antiques, and Sigurd Erixon, who is an important figure in the 
world of Swedish folk museums, all proved stimulating and 
provocative. But there is an intangible spirit in the Seminars 
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which is dificult to explain to one who has never attended—a 
spirit which is generated by this opportunity for good talk and 
good times. The Seminars have become one of the most important 
functions of the Association and it is essential that they continue 
to grow and expand in their service. 


‘THREE FRIENDS 


Three good friends of this Association have died in the last 
few weeks. First of all, there was Stephen H. P. Pell, one of our 
own Trustees, who was responsible, of course, for one of the 
great military museums in the world. He made the name “Ticon- 
deroga”’ live once again with dynamic meaning. In the councils 
of the Association and wherever men and women with historical 
interests gather together he will be missed. 

We shall also miss Major Harry C. Durston, our loyal colleague 
of the Onondaga Historical Association. Always generous of his 
time, always willing to follow up on a question, always inter- 
ested in the other fellow’s problem, he made a sizeable corner 
for himself in the historical world of Central New York. | think 
of him especially as he was when we held our convention in 
Syracuse two years ago. Oddly enough, however, I shall remem- 
ber him most clearly not in his museum building but as he sat 
with a group of us after the banquet was over, singing barber- 
shop ballads far into the night, laughing until the tears rolled 
down his cheeks—and I am sure the Major wouldn't mind my 
remembering him that way. 

The third of our friends was William C. Yates of Schenectady, 
who for many years was President of the Schenectady County 
Historical Society. Bill Yates was a descendant of the city’s first 
mayor and he was one of those men whose personal enthusiasm 
and interest had been the principal source of energy for the 
Schenectady County Historical Society and for a long time he 
guided its activities and gave of his very wise leadership and 
experience. Besides his interest in the history of his county, he 
was one of the most charming writers of light verse of our area 


and he could turn out the most delightful little pieces on appro- 
priate occasions. 


These three men found in history, and particularly in the 
history of our area, deep and abiding satisfactions but for those 


of us who knew them they were more than historians, they were 
very sterling gentlemen. 
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JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


Again the Association’s junior members welcome the July 
number of History as an opportunity to report to their organi- 
zation’s senior membership Yorker activities of the school year 
just closed. Yorkers feel that their repetition each year of a 
gratifying increase in membership for the year past has become 
almost monotonous, but it is at least seemingly indicative that 
all is well with the movement. Membership this year totaled 
2,925 members in 103 chapters together with 1,318 individual 
members, as contrasted to 2,695 members in 86 chapters last year, 
with 925 individual members. 

More deeply satisfying even than the increase in registra- 
tion rolls was the enriched quality of Yorker work evident in 
1949-50. Perhaps the most obvious evidence of this was the 
revised format of the Yorker magazine itself whéch provided 
junior historians with a greatly enlarged periodical, much 
more richly illustrated than ever before, and one which em- 
ployed color to enliven its pages. The response from Yorkers 
and their older friends was everywhere most gratifying. Favor- 
able comment on the improved appearance of the magazine 
came not only from within New York State but widely from 
historical society executives and historians in sister states. 

Continuing, too, in 1949-50 was the encouraging trend of 
the Yorker movement to become more rooted in the local 
community and increasingly self-governed. Indicative of this 
were the many fine regional activities and regional meetings. 
In many zones both spring and fall jamborees were the order 
of the day. The Finger Lakes District, for example, held a fall 
get-together at Geneseo on October 29. The Hudson River 
Zone met at Catskill on April 1, Capital City District at Schuy- 
lerville on April 15, the Long Island District at Floral Park 
and the Mohawk District at Holland Patent on April 22, the 
Catskill District at Sidney on April 28 and the Buffalo Dis- 
trict at Snyder on April 29. 

Annual meeting, high point of the Yorker year, met last 
May 13 at Rochester. Attendance at these meetings seems 
to have leveled off at approximately 1,200, for there were that 
many at Cooperstown last spring and again at Rochester this 
year, although 43 chapters were in attendance at Rochester as 
against 41 at Cooperstown. Rochester’s vast Benjamin Fri nk- 
lin High School gave us ample room for our business session 
and lunch. Head of the local committee for arrangements was 
Rochester’s City Historian Blake McKelvey, assisted by Mr. 
James M. Spinning, Rochester Superintendent of Schools, and 
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Mrs. Mable S. Smith, Editor of the Division of Public Rela- 
tions at the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences. Mrs. 
Smith is to be thanked for arranging two radio appearances 
for Yorkers, one on the Empire State’s School of the Air series 
to be broadcast next fall when Yorker chapters will be re-or- 
ganizing. 

The presentation of “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” certifi- 
cates and statuettes and chapter achievement trophies was, of 
course, again a high-light of Yorker meeting. The statuettes 
are particularly the Yorkers’ own inasmuch as the funds for 
their purchase are raised by a special Yorker effort. “Who's 
Who” for 1949 enrolls Paul C. Carter, Jr. of Valley Stream; 
Diane DeTuro, Floral Park; Beverly Disque, Holland Patent; 
Phyllis Fairfield, Hinsdale; Carol Golden, Hyde Park; Paul 
Hollenbeck, Elmira; Tom Kessinger, Farmingdale; William 
MacNaughton, Geneseo; Acton Ostling, Jr., Endicott; and 
Louise Wareham, Sherman. Chapter achievement trophies 
went to the Ontario, Osh-we-geh and Pontiac Chapters of Os- 
wego; to the French Creek Yorkers of Sherman and to the Long 
Island District 

Specific activities of individual chapters have been listed in 
a little detail below but there are at least a few general trends 
in the movement that require particular mention. One of 
these is the increasing agitation for a Yorker summer camp. 
This idea was first mentioned at the Cooperstown meeting in 
1949 and found renewed expression at Rochester. The young 
people realize that this is a considerable and serious undertak- 
ing but hope before too long to bring it into being. 

Again, Yorkers this year are concerned over the formation 
of a new state constitution which will better express the in- 
creasing activities and enlarged aims of their organization. A 
rough draft of this constitution was briefed out by the council 
this vear and will require further discussion by individual 
chapters before adoption. Interesting out-of-state ties with jun- 
ion historians’ movements elsewhere were cemented this spring 
when Jerry Nelson, president of the junior Yorkers, attended 
the spring meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior 
Historians at Harrisburg, May 4 and 5. Jerry reported on this 
meeting at the Rochester convention. 

Yorker officers elected at Rochester for 1950-51 included 
Charles Tilener, Farmingdale, president: Nancy Gathings, 
Montrose, vice-president; Joyce Quigley, King Ferry, secretary: 
Morton Gilinsky, Binghamton, treasurer: and Marlyn Wagner, 
Snyder, historian. 
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The loan units made possible by the George H. and Minnie 
Marsh White Foundation of Cooperstown and described in 
New York History for July 1949 enjoyed full circulation in the 
year past and three more have been prepared to be included in 
the series for the forthcoming year. 

Again school attendance at the Cooperstown museums has 
been most satisfying. The Teacher’s Guide for the museums 
is in process of revision. To make it more practical in the 
schoolroom situation Miss Loretta E. Klee, supervisor of social 
studies in the Ithaca public schools, has consented to assist in 
this revision. 


As in July History of other years we offer again a sampling 
from Yorker chapter reports carried in full in the May-June 
1950 Yorker. 


The Moby Dick Chapter, William S. Hackett Junior High 
School, ALBANy, organized in 1949 with Miss Lulu W. Charles 
as sponsor, reports visits to the Albany Rural Cemetery, Fort 
Crailo in Rensselaer, the Schuyler Mansion in Albany, the 
Knickerbocker News plant, a station of the Albany Fire De- 
partment, the State Legislature and finally a joint session with 
the Columbia High School Chapters, East Greenbush, as well 
as talks on Albany history. 

The Ellicott Yorkers of Robert Morris School, BaTavia, 
named in honor of Joseph Ellicott, Holland Land Company 
official, and sponsored by Miss Ada I. Logan, have visited the 
LeRoy Mansion and heard talks on Red Jacket and Ely Parker. 
A St. Patrick’s Day party and attendance at Rochester meeting 
were other high-lights of the year. 

A school display of old coins, books and papers, old-fash- 
ioned remedies, and a map of early Binghamton; reports on 
different sections of Broome County and on famous men of the 
Binghamton community were listed among their year’s activi- 
ties by the History Hunters Club of East Junior High School, 
BINGHAMTON. Sponsor of History Hunters is Mrs. Helen King. 

Rip Van Winkle Chapter, Catskrtt High School, sponsor 
Mrs. Evelyn O. Sylvia, has had a full year. First project was 
to purchase a chapter banner; next the sponsorship of a drive 
for CARE; in November delegates from Rip Van Winkle at- 
tended a planning meeting for the Hudson Valley District in 
Newburgh; finally on April 1 Catskill was host to some 135 
Hudson Valley delegates at an all-day meeting. A trip to Al- 
bany in May with stops at Kinderhook’s House of History and 
Rensselaer’s Fort Crailo will end a busy year. 
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The CuarHaM Four Corners Yorkers, sponsored by Miss 
Blanche M. Scofield, re-organized in the fall of 1949 into two 
divisions: the 7th grade section with forty-three members and 
an 8th grade with forty-two. On a winter trip the latter vis- 
ited Fort Crailo in Rensselaer and the New York State Legis- 
lature then in session. In the Assembly they were thrilled to be 
seated next to the delegates from the Japanese Diet then vis- 
iting Albany. In March, Four Corners wrote and presented an 
original play, “A Century Ago at Chatham Four Corners”; in 
April attended the Catskill Hudson Valley meeting. In April 
the 7th grade division toured the House of History in Kin- 
derhook, Fort Crailo and in May visited Cooperstown. 

A new group this year, the Bethlehem Central High School 
Chapter at DeLMarR, organized in October of 1949, owes much 
to Mrs. Paul Dickinson, town historian. Visits from Mrs. Dick- 
inson, plays based on historical novels and a trip to Coopers- 


town were Bethlehem’s activities of the year. Sponsor is Miss 
Mildred Empie. 


This year membership of the Columbia Chapters of Colum- 
bia High School, East GreensusH, totaled 70, with an enroll- 
ment from the 7th through the 10th grades. Sponsors were 
Miss E. Helen Gardner and Kendall Southard. First big trip 
of the year was a visit to the Freedom Train at Albany in Sep- 
tember. Trips were taken also to the Staats House, Genet’s 
Grave, Schuyler Mansion, Fort Crailo, Statiton WRGB, the 
Knickerbocker News plant, and the locks at Waterford. In 
December each group had a Christmas party. At a reception 
in February East Greenbush entertained Hackett Junior High 
School, in April they took part in the Capital City jamboree 
at Schuylerville, in June they toured the Cooperstown 
museums. 

Live and Learn Chapter of Parley Coburn School, Etmmra, 
one of the first and always an active Yorker club, is sponsored 
by Miss Marion LaVine. Meeting on the first and third Friday 
each month, Live and Learn heard records of folks songs in 
November, in December enjoyed a Christmas program at 
which Christmas customs of foreign lands were related, com- 
peted at a quiz program at still another meeting, arranged for 
an exhibit for school Open House, gave a play titled, “Susie 
Clemens Foreign Friend,” wrote and illustrated stories of Elmira. 

The Mark Twain Chapter, Parley Coburn School, Evra, 
again carried home a “Who's Who” trophy from state-wide 
meeting. This year the fortunate recipient was Paul Hollen- 
beck. Incidentally, friends of other years may be slightly con- 
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fused by the name “Mark Twain” but this is the chapter 
known as Kanaweola formerly which this year adopted a new 
title, one they felt would immediately identify them with Elmira. 
Mark Twain Chapter’s activities of the year included assisting 
the Chemung County Historical Association in an exhibit at the 
Elmira Library, a talk by Carlton Burke, authority on the 
Chemung Valley, a moving picture to raise money for contribu- 
tion to Yorker prize fund and expenses for the Rochester con- 
vention. Mark Twain's active sponsor is Miss Susan Van Duzer. 

Members of Susquenanco Chapter, George Washington 
Junior High School, Enpicorr, sponsor Miss inez L. Miller, 
were thrilled this year to place another winner on the “Who's 
Who” list, as they had done in 1946. The “Who's Who” win- 
ner from Susquenanco this year was Acton QOstling, Jr. Study 
topic for the chapter for 1950 was the story of the Lroquois. 
An exhibit of chapter work and resources was made at the 
Endicott Book Fair; a set of pictures on Endicott topics has 
been mounted by the chapter for submission to Central Quar- 
ters. T'wo cake sales and a_ benefit baseball game have been 
held to raise money for a May bus trip to Central Quarters at 
Cooperstown. 

With an enrollment of 170 Yorkers divided into five groups, 
the Farmingdale chapters of the FARMINGDALE High School again 
lead the state in total membership. The 7th grade Weldon E. 
Howitt Chapter, the 8th year Luita T. Jones Chapter, the 9th 
year Junior Dalers, the 10th year Jesse Merritt Historians, and 
the llth year Walt Whitman Historians based their study pro- 
jects respectively on the Iroquois Indians, colonial New York, 
historic spots in New York, history of Farmingdale, and the 
United Nations. Besides its own special project each chapter did 
its share in making the Antiques and Hobby Show, held at the 
high school March 11, a unique success where beautiful and in- 
teresting exhibits were shown, interesting skits put on and a total 
of $950 realized for Farmingdale expenses at the Rochester meet- 
ing. The latter meeting was in many ways a triumph for Farm- 
ingdale. For the third successive term they saw a Farmingdale boy, 
this time Charles Tilgner, Long Island representative on state- 
wide council, elected state-wide president, succeeding their own 
Jerry Nelson who had done such an outstanding job in 1949-50, 
and Roger Hartford, first and second term Yorker president. At 
Rochester, too, Farmingdale saw member Tom Kessinger, in 
1949-50 vice-president of state-wide council, honored with “Who's 
Who.” To Jerry Nelson went a special “Yorker of the Year” 
president’s cup and to all the Farmingdale chapters went honor- 
able mention for their exhibit in the displays contest. Finally, 
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Farmingdale’s day at Rochester was climaxed when Mrs. Jones 
was called to the platform to receive in the name of the Long 
Island District, of which she is chairman, one of the three chap- 
ter achievement trophies. Farmingdale sponsors are Mrs. Bette 
Wright, Mrs. Norman Jones, Mr. Robert Fitzpatrick and Miss 
Ruth Eidt. 

John Lewis Childs Chapter of FLorAL Park, one of the most 
active clubs in the John Lewis Childs Junior High School of that 
community, is sponsored by Mrs. Ruth R. Eames. This year the 
group was proud to be the successful host for the Long Island 
jamboree on April 22. In October the chapter visited the Nassau 
County Golden Jubilee exposition at Mineola; later they saw 
two historical movies; heard Mrs. Rena C. Hayden, former prin- 
cipal of John Lewis Childs, talk on early Floral Park; held a 
Christmas party, a square dance; visited the New York State 
Freedom Train and gave a pageant on early history for the 
American Legion P.T.A. and the Long Island jamboree. Sixteen 
members attended the Rochester convention to see their own 
Diane DeTuro honored with election to “Who's Who Among 
Yorkers.” 

Big Tree Chapter, GENEsEO, sponsor Mrs. Nora W. Vienna, 
has had a busy year. Highlight of the term, aside from the 
Rochester convention, was the Finger Lakes jamboree of Octo- 
ber 29 at which Big Tree was host. Six area groups attended and 
Representative James Wadsworth of Geneseo, New York State 
Senator Austin W. Irwin and the Yorker editor were guests. A 
school assembly program featuring Thomas Buckley, who ac- 
companied Admiral Byrd on one of his Antarctic expeditions, was 
another Big Tree project. Of course the big moment at annual 
convention for Big Tree was William MacNaughton’s election 
to “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” 

Chepontuc Chapter, GLeNs FALts Junior High School, num- 
bers eighteen boys and two girls under the sponsorship of Miss 
Ruth G. Saulsbury. Club activities for the year centered around 
the study of paper manufacturing in the area with trips to Finch 
Pryn and Company, Empire Paper and Color Corporation, 
the museum of the Insurance Company and the H. and F. 
Binch Company. For the annual school hobby show the club 
members made a jig saw puzzle of Warren County. The club 
regretted its inability to attend the state convention but did 
make a trip to Fort Ticonderoga in May. 

Mettowee Valley Chapter, Truthville School, GRANVILLE, has 
kept a scrapbook and contributed news items to the local 
newspaper, held a hobby show, attended Capital City District 
jamboree at Schuylerville, visited the Pember Museum and 
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Library, had a Valentine’s Day party, toured radio station 
WRGB. Mrs. Elizabeth Chadwick is sponsor of Mettowee Val- 
ley. 

Hinsdale Chapter, Hinspate Central School, took its first 
field trip of the year to Rock City. Chapter project for 1950 
was preparing for the celebration in May of the 130th anniver- 
sary of the naming of Hinsdale. Much study and research work 
has been done, plays written and staged. Raising funds for 
attendance at Buffalo District jamboree at Snyder, April 29 
and at Rochester convention resulted in better than $100. All this 
activity was justified, Hinsdale felt, when at Rochester they 
saw their club president, Phyllis Fairfield, elected to “Who's 
Who Among Yorkers.” Incidentally, she was proud to receive 
her award from her chapter sponsor, her mother, Mrs. Ethel 
Fairfield. A June trip through the Genesee Valley will close 
Hinsdale’s year, which they proudly feel has been the best in 
Yorker work yet, inspiring them to definite plans for a senior 
chapter next year. 

Again the year has been an active one for the Holland Patent 
Chapter, HoLttanp Patent Central School, Mr. Reno A. B. 
Ventre, sponsor. The annual school fair at which the chapter 
booklet on the Holland Patent Central School area was dis- 
played began the year, continued in October with a hugely 
successful chapter-sponsored dance which resulted in a_ profit 
in the neighborhood of $200. A revision of the chapter consti- 
tution and busy activities of the editorial committee, under the 
chairmanship of Beverly Disque, which prepared several arti- 
cles submitted both to The Yorker and to local newspapers 
were other Holland Patent activities. In the spring, major 
project was preparation for the Mohawk District meeting at 
which Holland Patent was host on April 22. Biggest event of 
all, of course, was the annual Rochester convertion at which 
130 from Holland Patent, largest delegation from anywhere in 
the state, were in attendance. Their applause was hearty when 
chapter member Beverly Disque was called to the stage to 
receive her “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” statuette. It should 
be remembered, too, that the idea for the “Who's Who” and 
chapter achievement statuettes originated with the Holland 
Patent group and that for the last two years the chairman of 
the active fund raising committee for these trophies has been 
Mr. Ventre. 

Trips to the Senate House in Kingston, the Vanderbilt Man- 
sion in Hyde Park, the Ogden Mills’ Estate, Washington's 
Headquarters in Newburgh, an invitation extended to Mrs. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt to address the school during an assembly 
program have been activities of the Roosevelt Chapter of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt High School, Hype Park. Thrilling days 
included attendance at the Catskill jamboree for the Hudson 
Valley District on April 1 and, of course, the Rochester annual 
convention. Sponsor of Roosevelt Chapter is Mr. Richard 
Dowd. 

Shekomeko Chapter, second of the two Yorker groups at 
Franklin D. Roosevelt High School, Hype Park, enthusiastic- 
ally reports that they never knew there was so much fun in 
history until the formation of their club. They, too, took trips: 
to the Vanderbilt Mansion, St. James Church and the Roose- 
velt Estate in Hyde Park, to the Ogden Mills Estate in Staats- 
burg and the Beekman Arms Hotel and the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Miss Mary C. Wood, assistant principal of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt High, is a collector of old buttons and an excit- 
ing day in Shekomeko’s activities this year was viewing her col- 
lection. The club showed a movie on the late President Roose- 
velt, not only at regular meeting but to all the school’s social 
studies classes. At spring jamboree at Catskill the club was 
honored to have a chapter member elected zone recording sec- 
retary and at Rochester, of course, proud and excited to have 
Carol Golden take off a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award. 
Mrs. Bessie Honeywell is sponsor of Shekomeko. 

Although organized only in May 1949 the Remington Chap- 
ter of IL10on Junior High School, sponsored by Miss Ruth Free- 
man, has had a full and successful year. First duty was prepara- 
tion of a club constitution. Miss Ruth Gordon addressed the 
club on her collection of old bottles. A movie on colonial life 
at Williamsburg was financed by the chapter. A Christmas 
party and supper with talks about Christmas customs was 
another bright day. At the Mohawk District jamboree at Hol- 
land Patent in April the chapter was honored by the election 
of Michael Letts as zone delegate to state-wide council for the 
coming year and to be chosen as the host for 1951 zone jam- 
boree. 

Another new chapter this term already off to a fine start is 
Chautauqua Chapter of Lincoln Junior High School, JAMEs- 
TOWN, sponsored by Mr. William J. Schwan. At meetings the 
group has been addressed by authorities on local history, taken 
tours through the local post office, newspaper plant, the City 
Hall and other centers of community activity. Attendance at 
Rochester was a high light of the year, which will be closed by a 
June picnic. 

First big problem of Onondaga Chapter of the JAMESVILLE 
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High School, still another new group organized in the current 
year, was the preparation of a club constitution and the elec- 
tion of officers. The main project has been the writing of a 
play about the community to be presented at a school assembly 
program in the spring. Onondaga held two parties this year, 
one at Christmas and one on Valentine’s Day; each proved to 
be a great success. Group sponsor is Miss Elizabeth Eagan. 
Cayuga Castle of Kinc Ferry Central School is always spon- 
sored by Miss Margaret Woolley. First big event of Cayuga 
Castle’s year was attendance at Finger Lakes regional meeting 
at Geneseo in October where the group was honored to have 
club president Joyce Quigley elected president of Finger Lakes. 
Incidentally, at Rochester in May Joyce was chosen state-wide 
council secretary. In November Cayuga Castle toured the 
museum at Auburn. A big project for the year was making a 
photo scrapbook of the community. A relief map of the Finger 
Lakes Region was also completed. To raise funds for a 100% 
attendance at Rochester Cayuga Castle sold candy and beanies. 
Lisbon Chapter, Lisson High School, is one of the many 
groups that enthusiastically favors the new look of The Yorker. 
A marionette play on early days in Lisbon presented to the 
school assembly, regular weekly sales on Wednesday and Fri- 
days to raise money for the Rochester trip where they won 
honorable mention for their exhibit in the displays contest, 
are activities reported by Lisbon. The chapter was chosen by 
the St. Lawrence County Historical Association to broadcast 
from St. Lawrence University on May 24. The sponsor of Lis- 
bon Chapter is Miss Rachel Dandy. 
Nicholas Low Chapter of LowvitLe is in its second year as 
a historical group with a membership of twenty-five under the 
sponsorship of Miss Grace Kotary. Monthly meetings have been 
head-lined in local newspapers as “Junior High Highlights.’ 
Talks on famous women of New York State and other inter- 
esting topics were arranged by a program committee. A visit to 
Constable Hall for the June meeting of the club was a special 
thrill as was, of course, attendance at the Rochester meeting. 
Sponsors of Mt. Ettrick Chapter of Marne Central School 
are Mrs. Mary Crockett and Mrs. Alice Rowe. Mrs. Rowe had 
previously sponsored the Black River Chapter at Port Leyden- 
This is the first year for Mt. Ettrick, named for the strategic 
airport being built in that community. Interviews with old 
residents of the Maine community on its early history, bus 
trips through the town, a trip to Cooperstown and the attend- 
dance of four members at Rochester are listed by Mt. Ettrick 
among its year’s activities. 
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MippLE GRANVILLE Slaters, unable to make Rochester meet- 
- ing, compromised by visiting the State Capitol and State Educa- 
tion Building in Albany on Saturday, May 13. Mr. Lewis Dou- 
gan, former teacher at Middle Granville Union, was a speaker 
at a Slaters’ meeting, discussing early days in the community 
and early settlers. Other program highlights for the year were 
a fudge sale in April and a visit with the county historian. 
Mrs. Mary Tanner is the Middle Granville Slaters sponsor. 

The Hendrick Hudson High School, Montrose, has three 
Yorker chapters organized this year: the Half Moon in the 7th 
grade with Miss Mary E. Downey, sponsor; the Jan Peeck in 
the 8th grade with Mr. David Selden, sponsor; and the Kings 
Ferry in the 9th grade with Miss Carmel Zupa, sponsor. A 
school assembly program with Mr. William J. Kelleher as 
speaker was a highlight of the year. Jan Peeck Chapter pre- 
sented “The Great Boat Race,” an account of the contest 
between the Cornelius Vanderbilt and the Oregon. In October 
the chapters were guests of the Van Cortlandtville Historical 
Society where they heard Mrs. Gordon Wightman of New- 
burgh describe early homes and people of the Hudson Valley. 
Representatives from all three groups attended the fall jam- 
boree of the Hudson Valley District at the Glebe House, New- 
burgh, and the spring jamboree in Catskill where they were 
honored to have Nancy Gathings elected district candidate for 
state-wide council. Later at Rochester new honor came to 
Nancy and to her chapter when she was elected state-wide vice- 
president. 

Organization of the Clintonian Chapter, New Windsor 
School, NEwBurRGH, sponsored by Mrs. Harriet T. Wells, was in 
October. Regular chapter meetings were held twice a month. 
Outside speakers listened to with pleasure were the Rev. 
Elwood Corning, local historian, and Mrs. Gordon Wightman 
of Newburgh. Chapter representatives attended Hudson Val- 
ley meeting in Newburgh in October. Twenty-five were sent to 
the spring jamboree at Catskill where Gerry Dwight was elected 
district vice-president. During the winter the group collected 
data for a play based on local history. Two chapter members 
are working on a historical mural, two more building a model 
of Temple Hill. Clintonian found Rochester a little far for 
state-wide meeting but contented themselves with visits to Con- 
stitution Island, West Point and Knox Headquarters and with 
a picnic at Bear Mountain ending the year. 

Temple Hill Chapter, Gardnertown School, NewsBurGH, 
under the sponsorship of Miss Mildred Ross, lists among. its 
year’s activities a talk by Miss Irene Volkringer, school princi- 
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pal, on Constitution Island and the great chain across the 
Hudson; attendance at a rally in Newburgh for Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey; a visit to Walden to view the New York 
State Freedom Train; cooperating with the Clintonian Chapter 
in hosting the Hudson Valley District at the Glebe House; 
two visits to meetings of the Historical Society of Newburgh Bay 
and the Highlands; a puppet show, “We Take a Backward 
Local”; a quiz on New York State; a talk by Mrs. Gordon 
Wightman. The 7th grade members of Temple Hill have writ- 
ten a round-robin letter to Yorkers elsewhere. Charles Becker 
of Temple Hill was chosen Hudson Valley council treasurer 
at the Catskill meeting. Plans for a scrapbook and a pictorial 
history of the community are developing as Temple Hill's 
year closes. 

The Headless Horseman Chapter of NorrH TARRYTOWN 
numbers this year thirty members, met twice a month and was 
sponsored, as in previous years, by Miss Marie Hinz. Promot- 
ing a school dance, selling refreshments at football and basket- 
ball games and selling Christmas cards all helped to swell chap- 
ter funds. In December Headless Horseman enjoyed a Christ- 
mas party, in February a pilgrimage to Washington’s headquar- 
ters in Newburgh, in March a talk by Mrs.Alice Runyon, first 
sponsor of Headless Horseman Chapter and now assistant cur- 
ator of Philipse Castle. The group was asked to sponsor an 
assembly program for Bill of Rights Week for which club presi- 
dent Rosemary Ward did the research, wrote the script and 
directed. Arrangements have been made to purchase a new club 
banner. A picnic and a pilgrimage closed the school year. 

Sint Sinct Chapter, Roosevelt School, Ossininc, with a mem- 
bership of 17 has held fifteen meetings, taken eight trips, sent 
members to the regular fall meeting of the Hudson River 
Council at Newburgh; heard Mr. Robert Pattison talk on Rob- 
ert Havell, Hudson River artist; wrote a ten-scene play about 
john James Audubon and Robert Havell; sent delegates to the 
Hudson River spring meeting; raised funds with a food sale 
for a June trip. Sponsor is Mrs. Ruth Pulley Magnuson. 

The past school term has been a particularly good yea 
for the Ontario Chapter of Oswego High School sponsored 
by Mr. Anthony Slosek, who is also curator of the Oswego 
Historical Society. A Hallowe’en get-together launched the fall 
session, which included also a tour of Fort Ontario, Sacket’s 
Harbor and the annual Christmas party. The chapter also 
cooperated with the two other Oswego Yorker groups, Pontiac 
and Osh-we-geh Chapters, in putting on the entire February 
program of the Oswego Historical Society at the latter’s head- 
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quarters house, which brought forth excellent papers on phases 
of local history and a demonstration. A party was held in April 
for the new spring members and during May the group jour- 
neyed to Liverpool to the French Fort and the Salt Museum. 
Highlight of the year was attendance at the Rochester meeting 
where the Oswego chapters were thrilled to receive one of the 
three chapter awards. 

Pontiac Chapter, Fitzhugh Park School, Oswrco, Miss Mar- 
garet McDonald, sponsor, shared honors with Ontario at 
Rochester as the recipient of the chapter achievement trophy. 
Fire protection in Oswego was the topic of study for the group 
during the fall term. In February three club members gave 
reports at the meeting of the Oswego County Historical Society. 
Pontiac Chapter’s share of the program included papers on 
Pontiac’s conspiracy and on chapter history. Two social meet- 
ings enlivened the year, one at Hallowe’en and one on St. Val- 
entine’s Da,. 

The Yorker groups at Perry High School, Mary Jemison 
Chapter and Sea Serpent Chapter, are both sponsored by Miss 
Helen M. Cook and are always active. Chapter year for Mary 
Jemison opened with the election of officers and with a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mary Jemison. Attendance at the Finger 
Lakes Regional convention at Geneseo in October was a mem- 
orable occasion. The annual contest for essays, maps, photo- 
graphs and models kept chapter members busy during the win- 
ter term until contest-end on April 17. April 28 was Buffalo 
trip day and May 13, of course, annual meeting day at Roches- 
ter. The chapter year closed with a picnic on June 8. “How 
We Got the Name of Sea Serpent,” and “Indians of the Genesee 
Valley” were two of the topics discussed by the Sea Serpent 
Chapter; Mr. Roy E. Thompson and Miss Toole were among 
the adult speakers to address Sea Serpent. Delegates were also 
sent to state-wide meeting. A picnic at Letchworth Park ended 
their year. 

The Port Washington Chapter, Port WasHINGTON Junior 
High School, feels that they have not been very active due to a 
late start this year but looks forward to a better season in the 
year to come. Miss Anna C. Carey is sponsor at Port Washing- 
ton. 

Big events for the Remsen Chapter, REMsEN Central School 
were a trip to Cooperstown in October, the formation of a club 
constitution, a joint meeting with the Holland Patent Chapter 
featuring Mr. Howard Thomas, local historian of Prospect, a 
narty welcoming Miss Gloria Horn of Potsdam State Teachers 
College, a talk by Mr. George Kohn, who discussed the courts 
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of New York State, a program for the P.T.A. meeting on the 
history of Remsen, the publication of a booklet on the history 
of the community and, of course, Rochester state-wide conven- 
tion. Miss Audrey Helmer is sponsor of the Remsen Chapter. 

The Brighton Chapter, Brighton High School, ROCHESTER, is 
sponsored by Mr. Francis Davies and is one of our newest 
groups, being organized only on January 26, 1950. First project 
was the display in the school trophy case of historical objects 
dating from the Revolution to the Civil War. Then a radio 
skit, hard work on the exhibit for the May convention, a his- 
torical movie, a picnic at an old French fort and inevitably, 
100% attendance at the Rochester meeting. 

The Roosevelt Chapter, Washington Avenue School, Roose- 
VELT, is another group organized in January 1950. Despite this 
late start, Roosevelt was honored to place Carl Erickson, chap- 
ter president, as vice-president of the Long Island Council at 
the Floral Park jamboree. Research for a good brief history of 
village of Roosevelt, correspondence with pen pals, news notes 
on club activities in the local newspapers, attendance at the 
Farmingdale Antiques Show and of three-fourths of the chapter 
members at the Rochester convention are other group activities. 
From Rochester the chapter made a side excursion to Niagara 
Falls. Miss Marjorie Adair sponsors Roosevelt Chapter. 

Schuylerville Chapter, ScHUYLERVILLE Central School, has 
grown so satisfyingly large—130—that its very size this year was 
a problem, a problem that Schuylerville solved, however, by 
dividing into three separate groups, each meeting separately 
with an occasional get-together of the entire membership. This 
year the groups saw many historical films, added many pictures 
and clippings to their scrapbook, printed questionnaires on 
community history, toured the Saratoga Battlefield, sponsored 
a high school assembly, hosted the Capital City District zone 
jamboree on April 15, served as patrol captains on the visit 
of the New York State Freedom Train. Rochester was a bit 
far from Schuylerville but even so Schuylerville Chapter sent 
delegates together with their sponsor, Miss Mary H. Cudahy. 

The French Creek Yorkers of SHERMAN Central School are on 
the march with a membership of 101 divided into five groups, 
all sponsored by Miss Genevieve Matteson. French Creek’s big- 
gest project of the year was the securing of a community 
museum. French Creek Yorkers canvassed the town, ringing 
door bells, persuading their fellow townsmen of the need for 
the museum, of the possibility of securing an old building, 
moving it, cleaning and repairing it. Weekly articles on local 
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history by Yorkers have appeared in the village newspapers. 
Historical models have been made, three plays on early Sher- 
man written, tours to local sites of interest made. All this 
activity was crowned with success when at Rochester Sherman 
was chosen one of the three recipients of a chapter achievement 
trophy for the entire state for the year. At Rochester, too, 
Sherman was honored in having their Louise Wareham chosen 
for “Who’s Who Among Yorkers.” 

Sidney Chapters at Siney Central School, again were hosts 
this year to the Catskill District jamboree on April 28. Peter 
Knight of Sidney was chairman, Mr. Louis R. Bruce, guest 
speaker. District meeting climaxed a busy year which included 
trips to West Point for the 9th year Yorkers where they were 
entertained by the Newburgh junior Yorkers, a trip to Unadilla 
to help the Yorker movement get underway in the Central 
School there, a party by the 8th grade group for the 7th grad- 
ers, a pilgrimage by the 7th graders to Schoharie Valley, Howe 
Caverns and the Old Stone Fort and of the 8th graders to 
Albany and attendance at state-wide meeting at Rochester 
where their exhibit won third prize in the displays contest. 
Sponsors are Mr. Royal A. Gifford, Miss Sarah A. Pine and 
Miss Mary R. Quinn. 

Snyder Chapter, Amherst Central School, Snyper, is another 
group that this year played host to their district jamboree. 
Their district, the Buffalo Zone, held a get-together on April 
29. Yearly project for Snyder was “Our Community in Fact and 
Legend.” A program of movies and the selling of Christmas 
cards helped raise chapter funds. At Rochester meeting Snyder 
was delighted to have their Marlyn Wagner, “Who’s Who” 
winner of 1949, this year chosen to the ten member state-wide 
council and still further honored by election as Junior State 
Historian. Finally, to make Rochester a perfect day for Snyder 
historians, their outstanding exhibit on community history 
carried off first prize in the displays contest. 

Pine Valley Central School, SourH Dayton, boasts two Yor- 
ker chapters: the Pine Needles, or 7th grade group, and the 
Conewango Historians, the 8th year members. This is the first 
year for the 8th year chapter in South Dayton. Sponsor is Mrs. 
Georgia Gould. Sponsor of the 7th graders, as in other years, 
is Mrs. Ellen C. Oehser. Projects for the Pine Needles included 
collecting folklore items about the community represented in 
the centralized school district, a talk on the Indians by Mr. Carl 
Mirwald, on local folklore by Mr. Corel Warner, pen pal cor- 
respondence, attendance at zone jamboree at Amherst. Cone- 
wango Historians elected as their main project the making of 
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glass slides, later displayed as part of a school exhibit at P.T.A. 
meeting in May. Other activities included the making of his- 
torical maps, keeping scrapbooks, making picture collections. 
Both groups sent delegates to Rochester. 

The Willard Day School Chapter of the Willard Day School, 
Troy, enjoyed the distinction of being the youngest Yorker 
group in the state, for they were organized in the 6th grade. 
The group started in 1948-49 as 5th graders. Weekly meetings 
were held each Thursday. A booklet “Legends and Facts of 
Our Community” was prepared by Willard and presented to 
the school library. Mrs. Gladys W. Abbuhl is chapter sponsor. 

The Culluloo Yorker Club, Vattey Stream Central High 
School, feels they started this year right by holding a member- 
ship drive. Encouraging result was an enrollment of 72 mem- 
bers. Tours of Radio City, a trip to Hyde Park to visit the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt home, grave and the Vanderbilt Man- 
sion took Culluloo members traveling. Of course Culluloo 
attended the Long Island jamboree at Floral Park and carried 
off first prize in the exhibits contest. Later at Rochester their 
display won second prize. At Rochester, too, Culluloo was hon- 
ored in the election of chapter president Paul Carter to “Who's 
Who Among Yorkers.” Mrs. Beatrice F. Lyter and Miss Eileen 
Brennan are Culluloo sponsors. 

Jonas Williams Chapter, WrtuiaMsvit_e Central School, 
Miss Katharine A. Curtis, sponsor, is another group new in 
1950. March 2 the group made a pilgrimage to the Williams- 
ville Water Mills, originally built in 1811 and recently restored. 
Another activity of the club was the recording of a historical 
play on Red Jacket. Attendance at Rochester convention was 
a bright spot in Williamsville’s year. 

Mary E, CuNNINGHAM 


THE LIBRARIES 


THE MOORSFIELD ANTIQUARIAN 


Out of the village of Champlain, in the northern reaches of 
New York State, has recently come the final number of a quar- 
terly publication which saw its beginning back in May, 1937. 
What, among numerous other things, makes The Moorsfield An- 
tiquarian unique is that this last issue, Volume 2, Number 4 
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is datelined February, 1939. So after more than ten years an end 
has been written to one of the most interesting and perhaps the 
least known of our historical journals. 

When thirteen years ago the first number of the magazine 
reached the desk of Alexander C. Flick, then editor of New 
York History, he welcomed it as “a superb example of the prin- 
ter’s art and a prophesy of future issues full of historical meat.” 
And the Antiquarian has certainly lived up to these expecta- 
tions. 

The ground work for this publication goes back many years. 
It had its roots in the early 1900’s when New Jersey born Hugh 
McLellan helped his father Charles Woodberry McLellan gather 
together the famous collection of Lincolniana which in 1923 
was purchased by John D. Rockefeller and presented to Brown 
University. 

Hugh McLellan was in those days a practicing architect who 
had the art of fine printing as one of his hobbies. His first print- 
ing outfit was received as a premium for getting subscriptions 
to Youth’s Companion. Other and larger presses followed, until 
his departure for Paris and the study of architecture. In 1918 
he again took up this avocation, to make it a vocation. He 
established the Moorsfield Press—Moorsfield being the first 
name of the village of Champlain—for the purpose of printing 
historical brochures. But since there was no printer nearer to 
Champlain than Plattsburgh, a matter of some twenty-one 
miles, this press quickly became a commercial one, with only 
occasional work of an historical nature. 

Another impetus back of this interest in local history was the 
acquisition of numerous historical manuscripts, especially the 
papers of Judge Pliny Moore, surveyor and local public official, 
who first settled Champlain in 1788. Between 1919 and 1936 a 
total of nineteen historical pamphlets were issued from the 
press, many of them based on these papers owned by the McLel- 
lans. 

By this time the son, Charles W. McLellan, had joined the 
Moorsfield Press, and it was at his suggestion that The Moors- 
field Antiquarian was begun. But with the coming of World 
War II and the departure of the younger McLellan for the 
Army, it was impossible to devote the necessary time required 
for the difficult hand setting of type. Volume two, number four 
now completes the two-volume set which Yale University’s 
printing expert Carl P. Rollins (in The New Colophon, vol. 2, 
part 8) has called typographically exceptional and historically 
valuable. 
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The McLellans did not devote their Moorsfield Antiquarian 
exclusively to North Country material. John Jacob Astor’s cor- 
respondence concerning fur trade with lower Canada (1790- 
1817) is completed in four issues. “Spooks, Spirits, Ghosts, Hob- 
goblins” gives us 1820 folklore of the Dutchess County region. 
There are contemporary accounts of Lincoln and the South, 
there are letters written by northern New York boys who 
migrated west to Missouri, Minnesota, California. Ohio also 
plays an important part in the Antiquarian. 

Such articles as, “Maine Troops on Lake Champlain, 1813,” 
“The Year 1781 at Saratoga,” “History of the Town of Essex,” 
“In the Mohawk Valley, 1782,” “A Frontier Committee of Safe- 
ty, 1807” are among the many of New York interest. And in 
each issue the McLellans transcribed the cuttings on North 
Country tombstones. John True 


Was born in Ireland brought o’er a child, 
And lived in Bogtown meek & mild. 
Lamented by one lamented by all 

Who heard his fate, or sad downfall, 

By crossing a rapids in this river 

Life soul & body soon did sever, 

If God deprived him of some reason, 

We trust his soul is now in heaven. 


The haunting inscription on the stone of Ellen Dickinson 
Burke, in Champlain’s Shute Cemetery, has an illusively fami- 
liar ring: 


Warm summer sun shine kindly here; 
Warm southern wind blow softly here; 
Green sod above, lie light, lie light. 


The completed Moorsfield Antiquarian is an outstanding 
contribution to the story of New York State. 


LOCAL HISTORY NEWSPAPER AWARDS 


For nineteen years the New York State Historical Association 
has been sponsoring awards to weekly newspapers. These have 
been presented over the years for outstanding work in cultivat- 
ing reader interest in the history of the local scene. Last year 
this contest was for the first time opened to daily newspapers. 
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The steadily increasing number of entries which each new year 
brings amply fulfill the optimism of Dixon Ryan Fox when he 
initiated these contests. 

Since the forthcoming 1950-51 contests will bring us to the 
twentieth year, a checklist of the past winners since 1931 may 
be of interest. It will be noted that fifteen counties have so 
far been represented. All these scrapbooks are in the Associa- 
tion’s Library at Cooperstown. 


1931 Waterville Times Recollections of Village by 
Former Residents 
1932 St. Johnsville Enterprise Genealogical Scrapbook 
and News 
1933 Fillmore Northern Alle- Brief History of the Genesee 
gany Observer Country 
1934 Cobleskill Times Topics of the Times by C. L. 
Ryder 
1935 Altamont Enterprise Old Hellebergh by Arthur B. 
Gregg 
1936 Granville Sentinel Granville History Shown by 
Records by Morris Rote-Ro- 
sen 
1937 Franklinville Chronicle- Lessons in Local History by 
Journal Marjorie Graves 
1938 Hamilton Republican Chips and Shavings by Reed 
Alvord 
1939 Cazenovia Republican Local Historical Sketches by 
Jabez W. Abell, Harold O. 
Whitnall and others 
1940 Cazenovia Republican Local Historical Sketches by 
Jabez W. Abell and others 
1941 Hamilton Republican Chips and Shavings by Reed 
Alvord 
1942 Le Roy Gazette General historical articles 
1943 Jeffersonville Sullivan Sketches of Early History in 
County Record the Town of Callicoon by 
Charles S. Hick 
1944 Port Jefferson Times General historical articles 
1945 JeffersonvilleSullivan Sketches of Early History in 
County Record the Town of Callicoon by 
Charles S. Hick 
1946 Chatham Courier Tales of Old Columbia by 
Eileen Thomas 
1947 Hamilton Mid-York Chips and Shavings by George 
Weekly W. Walter 
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1948 Utica Observer-Dispatch Up Old Forge Way by David 

H. Beetle 

Schenectady Gazette Sesquicentennial Edition of 
June 26, 1948 

Boonville Herald The Sapbush Run by Thomas 
C. O'Donnell 

East Hampton Sun Tercentenary Number of July 
15, 1948 


1949 Albany Knickerbocker The Knickerbocker News visits 
News A Neighbor by Katherine A. 
Van Epps 
Troy Observer Mid-Century Edition of Janu- 
ary 1, 1950 
Boonville Herald Snubbing-Posts by Thomas C. 
O'Donnell 


The 1949 awards among the daily newspapers have been 
made to the Albany Knickerbocker News for Katherine A. Van 
Epps’ well-integrated series, excellently reported and hand- 
somely presented; and to the Troy Observer for its Mid-Cen- 
tury Edition, notable for completeness of coverage. Boonville’s 
weekly Herald achieved first place for the second consecutive 
year, this year with Thomas C. O’Donnell’s series of articles, 
Snubbing-Posts, an informal history of the Black River Canal. 
Here is local history at its most entertaining and best. Fortu- 
nately for all of us, Snubbing-Posts is now available as a book. 
For the first time there was no award presented to a weekly 
newspaper for the best special edition. 

Honorable mention went to the Staten Island Advance, a 
daily paper, for the diversity of their articles in the local his- 
tory field and especially for the series Flashbacks into History 
by Loring McMillen. The Lindenhurst Star won an honorary 
place among the weekly newspapers for the series Historical 
Lindenhurst, by Mrs. Lorena M. Frevert. The Nassau Daily 
Review Star of Hempstead Town, L. I., also gained an honor- 
able mention for the 50th Anniversary edition of October 8, 
1949. 

Judges for the contest were Jesse C. Peck, editor of the Caze- 
novia Republican; Frank C. Carpenter of The Freeman's 
Journal, Cooperstown; Vincent S. Jones, managing editor of 
the Utica Observer-Dispatch; and James Taylor Dunn, Librar- 
ian of the New York State Historical Association and manager 
of the contests. Chairman for the daily newspapers was E. 
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M. Waterbury of the Oswego Palladium-Times; for the weekly 
newspapers, Mr. Carpenter. 

Formal presentation of the awards will be made at the 5lst 
annual meeting of the New York State Historical Association 
to be held at Rochester in September. 


James Taytor Dunn, Librarian. 








New York State Historical Association 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


(he Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publication bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00, (Junior $1.25, Life $100.00). This entitles a member 
to New York History and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior 
members, free admission to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some 
Association publications and fellowship with others interested in New York 
State history. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 


Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








